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BOOKS. 


—— =< 
THREE VOLUMES OF CELTIC TALES.* 


yarruew ARNOLD in that last fine lecture of his upon Celtic 
Literature distinguished the special characteristics of the 
Celtic strain in our English poetry as a turn for style, a turn 
for melancholy, and a turn for natural magic. As to the 
d third of these good gifts there can be no two 
opinions ; the Celtic poetry breathes the very soul of sombre 
sion, and it is unequalled for the felicity with which it 

renders the magical charm of Nature. But a turn for style, 
the word Matthew Arnold himself uses of Pindar and Virgil, 
Dante and Milton, does not seem quite so happy a charac- 
terisation as the others. Used of these great poets the word 
implies not only a general distinction and dignity, a remote- 
ness from the commonplace both in view of things and in 
expression, but also a perfect sureness of touch and an 
absolute rightness of judgment as to the too much or too 
little. Now Macpherson’s “ Ossian” may not be altogether the 
genuine thing in Celtic poetry that our fathers loved to think 
it; it may be true that the poem as we have it contains 
but a half-pennyworth of “ Ossian” to an intolerable deal of 
Macpherson. Still, it has typical Celtic qualities, which Arnold 
was inclined himself to press upon an unwilling public. It 
certainly has gloom, and it has something that may pass 
for natural magic. But style, in the sense the word bears 
when we use it of Dante, it certainly has not. Miss Macleod’s 
stories seem to us in every way superior to Macpherson’s 
poetry. Whether this is due altogether to the greater genius 
of Miss Macleod we stand in doubt, because we are sadly 
ignorant how far the material of her tales is original. But 
even if the substance be borrowed from Western legend, as 
she would modestly have us believe, there remains much 
genius in the telling, and of this we have pleasure in recording 
our appreciation. 

We must say, however, that while we have marked passage 
after passage that for passion and magical charm breathed 
the very spirit of the Celt, we have marked also not a few 
where the sense of style, using that word as we have defined 
it, seemed at fault, A favourite trick, for example, which we 
cannot but esteem a blemish, is the use of certain grammatical 
forms which, while they may exactly represent the corre- 
sponding Gaelic forms, are not idiomatic English, and make 
on English ears the sense of listening to an uneducated 
Irishman, This may be justified when the stories are put 
into the mouth of one of Miss Macleod’s boatmen, but not 
otherwise. To illustrate these qualities in Miss Macleod’s 
romantic method we will quote a somewhat long passage 
from one of “The Three Marvels of Iona,” which tells how 
8t. Columba was taught humility. He had been told in a 
dream that Murtagh, one of the brethren, had been taken to 
Paradise before himself because the Saint still kept Christ 
upon the Cross :— 

“With that Colum rose in awe and great grief. There was 
no light in his cell. In the deep darkness his spirit quailed. 
But, lo! the beauty of his heart wrought a soft gleam about him, 
and in that moonshine of good deeds he rose and made his way to 
where Murtagh slept. The old monk slept indeed. It was a 
sweet breath he drew—he, young and fair now, and laughing 
with peace under the apples in Paradise. ‘O Murtagh, Colum 
cried, ‘and thee I thou ght the least of the brethren, because that 
thou wast a Druid, and loved not to see thy pagan kindred put to 
the sword if they would not repent. But, true, in my years I am 
ecoming as a boy who learns, knowing nothing. God cast the 
sin of pride out of my life!’ At that a soft white shining, as of 
one winged and beautiful, stood beside the dead. ‘Art thou 
ene? whispered Colum, in deep awe.—‘No, I am not 
rtagh, came as the breath of vanishing song.— What art 
t ‘ie —Tam Peace,’ said the glory. Thereupon Colum sank 
r Rg knees, sobbing with joy, for the sorrow that had been 
i, Was no more. ‘Tell me, O White Peace,’ he murmured, ‘can 
‘que hearken, there under the apples where God is?’— 
A rie love is a wind that blows hitherward and hence. Speak, 
il thou shalt hear” Colum spake. ‘O Murtagh, my brother, 

rm in what way it is that I still keep God crucified upon 
pe — There was a sound in the cell as of the morning 
ghter of children, of the singing of birds, of the sunlight 


a 
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streaming through the blue fields of heaven, Then Murtagh’s 
voice came out of Paradise, sweet with the sweetness: honey- 
sweet it was, and clothed with deep awe because of the glory. 
‘Colum, servant of Christ, arise!’ Colum rose and was as a leaf 
there, a leaf that is in the wind. ‘Colum, thine hour is not yet 
come. I see it bathing in the white light which is the Pool of Eternal 
Life, that is in the abyss where deep-rooted are the Gates of 
Heaven.’— And my sin, O Murtagh, my sin? ’—‘ God is weary 
because thou hast not repented.’—*‘O my God and my God! 
Sure, Murtagh, if that is so, it is so, but it is not for knowledge 
to me. Sure, O God, it is a blessing I have put on man and 
woman, on beast and bird and fish, on creeping things and flying 
things, on the green grass and the brown earth and the flowing 
wave, on the wind that cometh and goeth, and on the mystery 
of the flame! Sure, O God, I have sorrowed for all my sins. 
Sorrow upon me! Is it accursed Iam? O Murtagh, favoured 
of God, will you not be explaining to Him,’” &e. 

It seems to us that the italicised expressions give a quite un- 
necessarily grotesque effect toa passage that would else be 
remarkably beautiful. The stories, as now arranged, fall 
under the heads of “ Spiritual Tales,” “ Barbaric Tales,” and 
“Tragic Romances,” but the divisions are not mutually 
exclusive. The spiritual tales show the Celtic genius for 
the religious mystery, or as Miss Macleod prefers to say, 
morality. The legends of St. Bride of the Isles and St. 
Columba are delightfully told, not without humour; and 
two others, “The Fisher of Men,” a story of the death of a 
tired old woman, and “The Melancholy of Ulad,” a type 
of the man of genius mated with a soulless woman, both 
romantic studies upon very familiar themes, come with a rare 
relish to a palate somewhat over-satisfied with the tame 
domesticity of the predominant Scotch school. Some of the 
barbaric tales are barbarous enough. The “laughter of the 
Queen” of Skye was not pleasant to hear, and is as little 
pleasant to hear of; but that story, and others like “The 
Song of the Sword” and “ The Flight of the Culdees,” bring 
back vividly the days when the Vikings harried all the 
coasts, and when to preach Christianity meant, as a rule, 
martyrdom. The finest tales in this section, too, are those 
which deal with religious legend, such as “ The Washer of 
the Ford.” The volume of romances contains “The Sin- 
eater,” a tale of a human scapegoat, probably Miss Macleod’s 
best-known story, and another which is far more poetical, 
“The Dan-nan-ron,” or Song of the Seal, a tune played by 
a certain Gloom Achanna upon his oaten flute, with fatal con- 
sequences to the hero of the story, who was believed, and 
believed himself, to have seal’s blood in his veins. Gloom 
seems to us the most finely imagined of all Miss Macleod’s 
characters. He is thus described :— 

“Cioom, slighter of build, dark of hue and hair, but with 
hairless face; with thin, white, long-fingered hands, that had 
ever a nervous motion, as though they were tide-wrack. There 
was always a frown on the centre of his forehead, even when he 
smiled with his thin lips and dusky, unbetraying eyes. He 
looked what he was, the brain of the Achannas. Not only did he 
have the English, as though native to that tongue, but could and 
did read strange unnecessary books. Moreover, he was the only 
son of Robert Achanna, to whom the old man had imparted his 
store of learning; for Achanna had been a schoolmaster in his 
youth in Galloway, and he had intended Gloom for the priest- 
hood. His voice, too, was low and clear, but cold as pale-green 
water running under ice.” 

We should like to give one or two specimens of Miss 
Macleod’s “natural magic,” and perhaps it would not be 
unfair to do so, with the caution that such passages lose 
always by being torn from their context, and that the general 
atmosphere of the tales is more poetical than any fragment. 
As becomes a singer of the Western Highlands, Miss Macleod’s 
sagas are full of the glamour of the sea. Here is a metaphor 
of memory :— 

“Tt is a true saying that memory is like the sea-weed when the 
tide is in—but the tide ebbs. Each frond, each thick spray, each 
fillicaun or pulpy globe, lives lightly in the wave: the green 
water is full of strange rumour, of sea-magic, and sea-music ; the 
hither flow and thither surge give continuity and connection to 
what is fluid and dissolute. But when the ebb is far gone and the 
wrack and the weed lie sickly in the light, there is only one con- 
fused intertangled mass. For most of us memory is this tide-left 
strand; though for each there are pools, or shallows, which even 
the ebb does not lick up in its thirsty way depthward, narrow 
overshadowed channels to which we have the intangible clues.” 


And here is an island landscape :— 


“The bleak moorland of it, the blight that had lain so long and 
so often upon the crops, the rains that had swept the isle for grey 
days and grey weeks and grey months, the sobbing of the sea by 
day and its dark moan by night, its dim relinquishing sigh in the 
calm of dreary ebbs, its hollow baffling roar when the storm- 
shadow swept up out of the sea, one and all oppressed him, even in 
memory.” , 
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TWO CENTURIES OF SCOTTISH CURIOSITIES.* 


We have no hesitation in saying that, edited carefully and 
with an eye to historical proportion, this might have been 
one of the most important additions that have been made for 
many years to the history and literature of Scotland. But, 
edited amateurishly, it is not so much a book as a lumber- 
room. No doubt Mrs. Atholl Forbes, who has done such 
editing as the work can boast of, means well, but she ought 
to have consulted some expert as to the best use to make of 
the valuable materials which have fallen into her hands. She 
ought also to have taken the advice of some one familiar 
with Scotch political and ecclesiastical history before she 
made a series of wonderful statements (p. 18) about Richard 
Cameron, the founder of the sect of Cameronians :— 

“ Richard Cameron, as is well known, was a notable preacher 
and leader of a large body of Covenanters who clung rigidly to 
the tenets of John Knox, and looked upon the Stuart family as 
nearly allied to his Satanic Majesty...... Knowledge as to his 
whereabouts could only be obtained through a few low-born 
thieving spies who lived on the proceeds of such information, 
and it was by the aid of one of these that he was eventually 
captured, taken to Edinburgh Castle, and condemned to death. 
From this he escaped when actually on the scaffold, by means of 
a pardon obtained by a clever ruse on the part of his daughter, 
with whom and another he escaped to the Netherlands.” 

To any one who knows anything of the actual facts of the 
case, and of the true meaning of the anti-Erastianism which 
Richard Cameron embodied in his famous Sanquhar Declara- 
tion, and for which he died at Ayrsmoss, nothing could well 
seem more grotesque than the statement that he “ clung rigidly 
to the tenets of John Knox, and looked upon the Stuart 
family as nearly allied to his Satanic Majesty.” The mar- 
vellous story, too, of Cameron’s escape from execution in 
Edinburgh is quite mythical. All that Professor Herkless 
of St. Andrews, who is Cameron’s latest biographer, has to 
say of the departure of his hero for the Netherlands is that 
it probably took place in 1679. Besides, Cameron, who at 
his death was quite a young man, was never married and 
never had a daughter. And there are far too many things 
in Mrs. Forbes’s book almost as unfortunate as the allusion to 


Cameron. 

But even a volume which is far more of a lumber-room than 
of a book may have good things in it. This is emphatically 
true of Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest, which covers two 
hundred years of Scottish history—between 1600 and 1800— 
which throws light upon the characters of such men as James 
Boswell and the two Allan Ramsays, the poet and the painter, 
and among the unconsidered trifles in which is such an entry 
as :—“August3l. Thecelebrated David Hume, the historian, 
died this week and buried very privately. He was my 
forty-five years’ old acquaintance. He bought a burial-place 
in Calton Hill Churchyard at £5 sterling, and lys there. 
A monument is to be inscribed to him. He left about £12,000 
to his brothers and sisters mostly got by his writings.” The 
very remarkable letters and other documents which are 
scattered over these pages, and might have been made so 
much of, are all connected with the old Scotch family of Dick 
—or of Dick-Cunyngham—of Prestonfield, near Edinburgh. 
Accordingly to a memorandum by Sir Alexander Dick, which 
reads like an extract from one of Stevenson’s novels, the 
comparative greatness of the family was founded when 
James VI. of Scotland went to Denmark to marry the 
Princess Anne :— 


“For this purpose he selected Captain John Dick to command 
the Royal vessel, and so prosperous a voyage did they have both 
going and returning, and so much was His Majesty pleased with 
Capt. Dick’s conduct in bringing him and his Bride safely to 
Leith that he asked the Capt. if he was married, and on 
receiving the reply, ‘Not yet, an’ please your Majestie,’ says the 
King, ‘I will give you a good wife of my own choosing and my 
own name, and the ladie is the sister of Sir Lewis Stewart of 
Kirkhill, my Lord Advocate of Scotland, to whom you shull be 
properly introduced.’ ” 

Thus prettily and swiftly was the fortune of a Scotch family 
made in the old days. Almost as swiftly and not nearly so 
prettily was it lost. Captain John Dick did as his King 
bade him, and married the wife allotted to him. The 
result of the union was a son, William, who, taking to a 
mercantile life, succeeded greatly, and in time became 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and a Baronet of Nova 

* Curiosities of a Scots Charta Chest, 1600-1800. With the Travels and 

Memoranda of Sir Alexander Dick, Baronet, of Prestonfield, Midlothian, written by 


Himself, Edited and arranged by the Hon, Mrs, Atholl Fi . Kadi h: 
W none ged by oli Forbes, Edinburg 








Scotia. Unfortunately for himself, he Conley eames 
on the side of the Scottish Parliament in the strugae Pt 
Charles I., and advanced in all during the pesto , with 
ended in the battle of Marston Moor the sum of £65. 
which represents a great deal more money than in 9 mn 
day—for the maintenance of the Scotch armies, But bie. 
story is told by his descendant, Sir Alexander Dick, in » ye 
those memoranda which have furnished so much of the me 
rial for this volume, “ The rebellion against King Chadectee 
a new form under that arch-rebel Oliver Cromwell, who ‘ 
only destroyed the King but the Constitution,” "Poor = 
William was unable to secure repayment of his loan to he 
Treasury, or even interest upon it, and, as a consequen 4 
failed in business. He went to London, and although hi 
case was supported by most public men in Scotland, includin 
the Earl of Loudon, then Chancellor for Scotland, he tile 
to convince the Treasury, which seems to have been notab}, 
for flinty obdurateness then, as it isnow. On the cont 4 
he was declared bankrupt and thrown into Westminster Gaol, 
where he died. The sad story of this Sir William Dick ig 
reproduced here in piteous letters addressed to the House 
of Commons by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, and in equally piteous and very quaint engravings, 
“After the disastrous death of Sir William,” as Mrs, 
Forbes puts it in her curious way, “his sons scattered, 
and for a time the Baronetcy of Dick of Braid lay 
dormant, and it was not known which of the family 
were alive. Eventually, in the next century it fell to 
Mr. James Boswell, younger of Auchinleck, while on hig 
travels in Italy, to discover the representative of Sir William’s 
eldest surviving son, who was acting Consul at Leghorne,” 
But Mrs. Forbes also tells us that— 

“ We find Sir William Dick’s grandson, Sir James Dick, called 
to London in 1680 by King Charles IT. to attend his brother, the 
Duke of York, to Edinburgh. Sir James was at that time Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, to which office was attached that of a Privy 
Councillor, a dignity which had to be supported with great mag. 
nificence and expense, and we learn that the Lord Provost's 


coach being one of only five or six in the whole city, the Peers 
and Members of Parliament ‘marched on horseback in great 
form.’” 

This section of the Dick family, at all events, seems to have 
been able to hold its head above water, although it had to 
take its share of misfortune in troublous time. Thus the 
house of Prestonfield was burned down by a mob. Sir James, 
accompanying the Duke of York to Edinburgh in his capacity 
of Lord Provost, was very nearly drowned in the ‘Gloster’ 
man-of-war, which went down with three hundred and thirty 
men on board, of whom only one hundred and thirty were 
saved. During his life, the leading Judge in Scotland, 
Sir George Lockhart, President of the Court of Session, 
was shot by a half-insane litigant. Sir James tells the 
ghastly story in a letter with a realism which again recalls 
Stevenson, and, indeed, suggests that that supreme artist 
must, while forming his style and collecting his material, 
have had access to Scotch family documents of the sort that 
are to be found in this book :— 

“This murder was designedly done by one Cheisley of Dalry, 
who has an estate lying within a mile of this place of near 500 
Pounds sterling a year. The said Murderer was apprehended, 
the Pistol in his hand being a short pocket pistol. He came 
stealing behind the President’s back, and then shot him. The 
Ball went through his Body, and came out at his right Pap, and 
grased upon the wall, when he instantly died. I was called to be 
one of his Assisers, and upon Proof led before us, we have col: 
demned him. To-morrow at 2 o’c. he is to be executed at the 
Cross in this manner, viz., his right hand is to be cut off alive, 
after that he is to be hanged with the Pistol about his neck, and 
then his body to be hung on chains between Leith and this 
Place, and his right hand to be placed at the West Port of this 
town which is the Port that leads to his estate.” 

Sir James had for twenty years the secretarial services of 
the man who, after George Heriot, was the leading bene- 
factor of Edinburgh. This was George Watson, founder of 
Watson’s Hospital, which now plays a most important part 
in the education of Scotland. It was while he was secretary 
to Sir James Dick, indeed, that George Watson amassed his 
fortune, “ chiefly from his being allowed to negotiate foreign 
bills, and that to a certain extent with Sir J; ames’s money. 
George Watson would have deserved immortality even if he 
had not been a public benefactor. For, according to 4 
memorandum of Sir Alexander Dick, he embodied the creed 
of Scotch thrift in a rhyme worthy of it :— 
“ He that hath a watch, this must do, a 
To pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 
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~ After their early troubles, the members of the Dick, or Dick. 
Cunyngham, family played an essentially uneventful part in 
the life of Scotland. Mrs. Atholl Forbes gives a long and 
loosely connected story of travels, and d elopements, and 
marriages, and deaths, which is terminated in 1804, and which 
is told in letters that are often long, sometimes lively, and 
invariably ill-spelt. Allan Ramsay the poet was an intimate 
friend of the family, and we have here specimens (with more 
than one facsimile) of his poetry and his prose,—the latter in 
the form of letters. They confirm the opinion that the author 
of “The Gentle Shepherd” was light-hearted and good- 
natured but essentially superficial, both as a man and as an 
artist, Here is his “philosophy” in a letter written from 
Edinburgh to Sir Alexander Dick, who was then travelling on 
the Continent in company with Allan the younger, who had 
been trained as a painter :— 
“The chiels that seem most easy are these same Demoecritans 
sic] you notice, who ken that ther is no such thing as perfect 
Satisfaction, and e’en quietly make the best of an ill bargain, and 
laugh at the lave [the others] that take the pet at their potage 
because they canna get aquavile tothem. I wad fain shoulder 
myself amang this class, and follow your example and let the 
wretched make themselves still more wretched by disregarding 
of what they can really possess by running themselves out of 
breath after what they may never reach.” 
Benjamin Franklin is among the notables who visited 
Prestonfield during the days of Sir Alexander Dick. He 
recorded his gratitude for the hospitality he received in 
verses, of which the following is a specimen :— 
“ Easy converse, sprightly wit, 
These we found in dame and knight, 
Cheerful meals and balmy rest, 
Beds that never bugs molest.” 
Another friend of Sir Alexander Dick was James Boswell, 
who, as has already been noticed, discovered in John Dick, 
Consul at Leghorn or Pisa, the direct heir male of that Sir 
William Dick, of Braid, who lent all his money to the 
Government of his day, and died a bankrupt in Westminster 
Gaol. Boswell busied himself in bis usual way, and with his 
usual success, in proving John Dick’s rights. It is un- 
necessary to say that “ Bozzy” interested his friends in Piozzi 
and Johnson, and Samuel was good enongh to say, “Sir 
Alexander Dick is the only Scotsman liberal enough not to 
be angry that I could not find trees where trees were not.” 
This book, ill compacted though it is, will be very valuable to 
some future historian for the information it contains-—chiefly 
in the familiar letters to which allusion has already been made 
~as to manners, customs, industries, and even prices of food, 
during two interesting and imperfectly known centuries. 





A FRENCH VIEW OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES.* 


M. PIERRE LrroyY-BEAULIEV’s work upon the English 
Colonies is a very serious enterprise, as may be inferred from 
the fact that most of it appeared in the form of articles in the 
Leonomiste frangais and the Revue des Deux Mondes. Readers 
of books of travel whose palates have been accustomed to the 
spicy fare provided by the serio-comic school of Mark Twain, 
Max O’Rell, and their numerous imitators will be disappointed 
to find that there are no jokes, as such, in this closely printed 
volume, but it will perhaps be a relief to many to be able 
to read an intelligent traveller’s impressions of very in- 
teresting countries, without being continually pelted with 
caricatures and “chestnuts.” Says M. Leroy-Beaulien :— 
; From the example of these bold young countries which form 
or her a veritable laboratory of social science, old Europe 

can draw the most useful lessons, if she will take the trouble 
to examine the experiments which are being made there;” and 
. ~— this object, of instruction and example, that he consis- 
—ee his inquiry. Even at Coolgardie he tells us 
7 out gigantic nuggets, claim-jumping, and other pic- 
uresque incidents of mining life. He notes with a French- 

po eye for a striking antithesis that “l'un des plus 
7 8 ef le plus récent des moyens de transport au service 
; ne le chameau et la bicyclette, concourent pour 
on pr ipa dor,” and then devotes himself chiefly 
tthe cal and social aspects of the place, its “five 
a "* Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Ptist, with Gothic windows cut in the corrugated iron, a 


theatre, a club, two cricket clubs, the members of which 
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pratiquent avec ardeur the English national game, however 
torrid be the temperature; lastly, two newspapers...... 
from which I learnt quite exactly a change of Ministry in 
France and the names of the new Ministers.” It was at 
Coolgardie, also, that M. Leroy-Beaulieu met with a striking 
example of the “respect for the opinions of adversaries and 
the freedom of discussion ” which he finds to be “ universally 
diffused” among the Anglo-Saxons :— 

“T had occasion at Coolgardie to be present at a public meeting 
gathered to protest strongly against the actions of the Western 
Australian Government with regard to the mining population 
and the insufficiency of its political representation. Several 
speakers held forth; one declared that he was neither Democrat 
nor Socialist; another that he was a Democrat but not a Socialist; 
a third at last professed himself a Socialist. Sometimes groans, 
sometimes applause, underlined certain phrases; but in the midst 
of these gold-miners, in this town but three years old, in spite of 
the relaxing influence of a torrid heat, the most perfect order 
reigned throughout. Thanks were voted at the end of the meet- 
ing to all the speakers without distinction of opinion; a motion of 
protest was adopted, and the crowd retired in the greatest tran- 
quillity. I thought, not without shame, of the manner in which 
meetings of this kind are often conducted in France.” 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu accounts very simply for the strongly 
Socialistic tendencies of the Australasian Oolonies, The 
“capital fact” of the history of Australia was the discovery of 
gold; this discovery attracted immigrants, who came, for the 
most part, from the lower strata of the English people, and 
from the towns rather than the country. “This circumstance 
caused the formation of these urban populations, of which 
the excessive size is one of the most striking characteristics of 
the Australian Colonies.” Socialistic ideas naturally appealed 
to gold-seekers who had been ruined after a momentary spell 
of fortune, and to the workmen, very numerous and therefore 
very powerful, who had earned exceedingly high wages during 
the early prosperity of the mining industry, and would noton 
any terms consent to their diminution. And the State having 
made a first step in the direction of railway building, was 
driven further and further by the constant demands of the 
labouring classes. The matter is summed up thus :— 

“The fact that the immigrants were recruited in quarters 
where cohesion and tradition did not exist, and to a great extent 
in the towns: the consequent want of harmony between the 
character of the population, largely urban, and the nature of the 
country’s resources, essentially pastoral, and jealousy between 
the different parts of this ill-balanced whole,—these are the 
causes which favoured the growth of State Socialism in 
Australia, in spite of the individualistic spirit of the British 
race, which almost solely has peopled this Continent. One can 
also add some ethnical causes,—the influence of the Scots, who 
are very numerous, especially in New Zealand, and fall in readily 
with dogmatic Radicalism, and also that of the Irish, who form 
more than a fifth of the population, and render the Australian 
democracy a little turbulent and impatient.” 


Having thus explained the causes, our writer goes on logically 
and exhaustively to the results. As might be expected from 
his father’s son, he takes a keen interest in the economic side 
of the problems with which he deals, and sets it forth with 
admirable clearness. His account of the influence on the 
young Colonies of the fact that they could borrow practically 
ad libitum on the London money market, and the consequent 
outburst of wild land speculation and the breakdown of the 
Australian banks, is especially interesting. He recounts with 
humorous satisfaction the complete failure of various schemes 
of communistic rural settlement that have been tried by the 
more “forward” Colonies, resulting in little but bankruptcy 
and internal quarrelling and lawlessness, with the consequence 
that in each of them an individualist party was formed, com- 
posed chiefly of those who had some knowledge of farming, 
while the ex-mechanics generally remain communists. “ Were 
you a communist when you came here?” an inhabitant of 
Pyap, one of these model villages, was asked.—“ I was a keen 
upholder of the land for the people. I believed that we were 
going to be like brothers and sisters.”—“ Did it succeed ? ”— 
“ No; I saw that it could not succeed.”—“ Do you believe now 
in the land for the people?” No; I believe in land for 
myself.” And the witness asks that the land should be divided 
up again in individual lots. Altogether, M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s 
examination into the state of the Australasian Colonies, of 
which we have only been able to glance at the leading 
features, is distinctly salutary,—and a little amusing when 
we remember that the Colonial Premiers on their recent visit 
were inclined to hold up their institutions and tendencies as 
the model on which the Old Country should develop itself. 


When we get to South Africa we are at once confronted 
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with the question of which enough has been said. Neverthe- 
less, the account of the revolution in Johannesburg given by 
this very keen-eyed witness is exceedingly amusing, and he 
brings out the absurd side of the matter in a quaintly 
humorous manner that would be impossible to English 
writers treating of the same subject. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 
freely expresses his admiration for Mr. Rhodes, “the great 
statesman, a rival of the founders of the Indian Empire ;” 
but he cannot forget that the Boers, “so much suspected, and 
even libelled, have been the pioneers of South Africa and 
have opened up the country.” He condemns and ridicules 
“la folle et criminelle équipée de Jameson,” but he says of 
Mr. Rhodes that he “ equals, if he does not surpass, Clive and 
our Dupleix.” The travelling inquirer dined with Mr. Rhodes 
at Groote Schur, and appears to have been fascinated by his 
enthusiasm and the readiness with which he quoted the Book 
of Kings and Diodorus Siculus in discussing the origin of 
the Zimbabwe ruins. However, though he believes that 
Clive’s unsuccessful rival has still a great future, he adds the 
cautious caveat, “ provided that he does not, intoxicated with 
the lucky fortune which has hitherto always accompanied 
him, draw England into warlike adventures, of which the 
issue might be the complete destruction of this South African 
Empire of which he is the creator.” Perhaps Mr. Rhodes’s 
support of French claims in Madagascar, to which M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu refers in grateful terms, may have helped his 
personal fascination in the task of winning the admiration of 
a French critic. 

Want of space forbids us to deal fully with the very interest. 
ing chapter on Imperial Federation, which ends the book. 
We can only say that its perusal will be beneficial to those who 
are eager to change a very satisfactory, if haphazard, system 
into one by which logically arranged ties between the various 
parts of the Empire might easily become twisted, and galling 
to sensitive parts of the Imperial body. 





AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS.* 

THis book was reviewed in the Spectator thirteen years ago. 
Much has happened since then to modify the relations 
between authors and publishers. The United States have 
come into line (or something like it) with the rest of the 
civilised world in the matter of copyright, an advance with 
which “G. H. P.” had much to do; the “ Author’s Society” 
has been organised to defend the simple and confiding man of 
letters from his natural enemies; the competition among 
publishers has largely increased; and the literary agent has 
come into being, or at least into prominence. ‘“G. H. P.” 
and his collaborateur have “rewritten their book with addi- 
tional material,” and in so doing given the occasion for 
another estimate of the subject and of their treatment of it. 

First, we must chronicle the almost amazing fact that this 
is a “seventh” edition. How many books of 1883 have 
achieved an equal success? And what has been the cause? 
Not any special literary excellence, for which, indeed, there 
was no opportunity. The volume is a creditable piece of 
work done by experts and done well, and naturally could be 
nothing more. No; the cause is to be found in the magnitude 
of the public to which it appealed. ‘‘ A Manual of Suggestions 
for Beginners in Literature” is the description of it, and the 
“beginners ”’ were numerous enough to call for six editions 
in four years,—for as much as a decade has passed since the 
sixth edition appeared. The fact is almost appalling, but it 
harmonises with the statement made in these pages that for 
one manuscript that is published there are ten that never find 
their way into the printing-house. Suppose that there are 
five thousand new books annually in the United Kingdom 
and the States—and this is making a very large deduction for 
new editions, reprints, &c.—and we get fifty thousand 
aspirants to literature. What an appalling total of dis- 
appointment! and when we add to it another total of books 
that are published and do not pay,—itis absolutely terrible to 
contemplate. A publisher is of all men the one most bound 
to be a pessimist. 

“G. H. P.,” who is responsible for all the book excepting 
the strictly technical part, does not like the literary agent. 
He concedes that he may be useful in making arrangements 
between authors and newspaper syndicates, but would limit 





eee, 
his function to this; and he has some good reasons to 


An author’s work, using this term to describe not a Bi le 
volume but his literary product as a whole, is best donee 
by one publisher, supposing this one to be honest ang com 
petent. A rival may offer more for this or that book, but the 
books as a whole will not sell so well. The mere fact that 
they are not advertised or “pushed” together will goa] 
way. It may well suit X, just going into business, to oan 
part of his capital in giving more than its real value for a 
book that bears a well-known name. Nor can it be denieg 
that the owner of the name secures the immediate gain, 
Still, he may lose on the whole. After all, it is he, though he 
may not know it, who ultimately pays the literary agent 
The middleman lives on the producer. On the other 
hand, it may be argued, and not without force, that different 
publishing houses have different clientiles, Private customers, 
and even booksellers, have preferences for this or tha 
publisher. A schoolmaster, for instance, has fifty prizes tp 
buy, and he will often choose them from out of one or two 
catalogues, possibly brought under his notice by some enter. 
prising traveller. It increases an author’s chance if his 
books are to be found in more than one list. The literary 
agent, also, is a great help to those men, and they are many, 
who are constitutionally incapable of making a bargain, 
In all probability, too, the literary agent is inevitable, 
Personal relations are everywhere giving way to business 
contracts. It is so in trade and in domestic service; it ig 
only too likely that the friendly relations between an author 
and publisher, on which “G. H. P.” dwells with so much 
force, and of which he adduces so many striking examples, 
will go the way of their humbler analogues, 


To Author’s Associations “G. H. P.” wishes well, but 
there is more than a suspicion of irony in his benevolence, 
They are not new things. As long ago as 1768 Lessing 
founded one in North Germany which was to remedy the 
disproportion, real or fancied, between the gain of the writer 
and the gain of the publisher. Itdid not prosper; successful 
authors paid for the unsuccessful; but the founders learnt 
something from the failure. And this gain, at least, 
“G. H. P.” confidently expects from such ventures in 
the future :— 

“The principal satisfaction, however, which the publisher may 
feel in connection with such business enterprises on the part of 
authors, is the certainty that through these undertakings the 
authors engaged will acquire for themselves an experience and 
knowledge in regard to the conditions of publishing, the actual 
expenses of publishing, and the risks of publishing, which they 
could gain in no other way. With the larger wisdom secured by 
this practical business experience, they will be able to place 
valuable information at the disposal of other authors who have 
not themselves taken direct part in publishing enterprises. They 
will also be able to arrive at fairer and more trustworthy con- 
clusions concerning the actual conditions and limitations of the 
publishing business as a whole, and they will assuredly arrive at 
a more equitable judgment of publishers as a class.” 

Among various “Publishing Arrangements” “G. H. P.” 
. ? 
prefers, on the whole, the system of royalties. “ Half-profits’ 
is ideally better, but it requires a troublesome and expensive 
amount of book-keeping. Outright purchase is almost 
necessary with a certain class of works, some because 
their value is absolutely ephemeral, others for other reasons, 
sufficiently valid, but not so easily stated. Commonly, series, 
such as “Men of Action” and “Story of the Nations,” are 
arranged, and rightly arranged, on this method. In the case 
of books that are likely to have a permanent value it 1s better 
avoided. We have not much sympathy with the complaints 
of an eminent writer of popular theology who, having agreed 
with his hirer for a penny, and having actually received a 
penny and a half, still wanted more. He made the bargain 
with his eyes open—when will a man get his business eye- 
sight if he bas not got it when past forty ?—and he was bound 
to stick to it without undignified complainings. Bat rere 
have been, and probably will be, not a few cases in whic 
publishers take advantage of the ignorance and inexperience 
of their clients. 
It must not be supposed, however, that publishers have not 
a long string of counter-charges to bring against authors. 
“G. H. P.” gives some instances of gross failures in common 
honesty. A promises a contribution to some series, but never 
sends it in, and mars the completeness, and diminishes in se 
small degree the value, of the whole. B makes the -— 
promise, but fulfils it not to the original publisher, bu 





* Authors and Publishers, By GH. P. and J. B, P. London: G P. 
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some one else. “In beth of these instances the authors h 
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nsible University positions.” © wrote three volumes of 
ected series and was paid for them, and for a fourth 
which he has never written, though he has written some- 
thing very like it for some one else. D was paid in advance 
for a year’s prospective literary output, and “put out” 
nothing, though when the year came to an end, and the 
oney was spent, his mind resumed its activity. As for A 
a B, they must be left to whatever conscience they may 
ossess; but for C and D there are more active, if less 


authoritative, tribunals. 

We have touched on but a few points of interest among the 
many with which this volume deals. We will conclude by 
quotizg the last paragraph of the “ Introductory ” chapter :— 


«Finally, if you are planning to become an author, it will be 
wise to remember the advice of Punch to the young man con- 
templating marriage : ‘Don’t.’ That is, refrain, if you can avoid 
it, Refrain, unless the pressure is so strong upon you that you 
can recognise yourself as really being ‘ called,’ and that literature 
is to be the ‘calling.’ Books must be written out of that which 
is in you, not made up; and if without such calling a man sits 
down, and says to himself : ‘Go to, let us make a book,’ so surely 
will the end of that book and of that man (or woman) be dis- 


appointment and emptiness.” 


respor 
a proj 





ALCHEMY.* 


Tie search for the Philosopher’s Stone and the Elixir of Life 
fascinated mankind for many centuries. Mr. Thompson’s 
book on alchemy tells us much of both these quests, of the 
beginnings of pharmacy, and also, though briefly, of human 
dealings with the supernatural. Though science has turned 
into derision much of what men once implicitly believed, 
though the search for the elixir of life is, we suppose, finally 
abandoned, still, for all that, the gropings of men into the 
unseen have, and will always have, an extreme interest. In 
passing, one may remark on the curious fact that Ben 
Jonson’s Alchemist, one of the best written and most amusing 
plays of even that fertile period in which he lived, has so 
rarely been seen of late years. No doubt to some extent it 
was “topical;” it hit off the fever for gold which dominated 
many of the greatest Elizabethan minds; but we are sure 
that if it were now produced its intellectual strength would 
immediately be recognised, and little, if any, of its humour miss 
fire. Shakespeare, though he does not touch to any great 
extent on the passion for gold in his poetry, was evidently 
much fascinated and impressed by the more spiritual and 
supernatural forms of the dark science. The ingredients of 
the cauldron in Macbeth, such as— 
“ Root of hemlock digged i’ the dark, 
Liver of blaspheming Jew,” 

all these making “the gruel thick and slab,” bring a feeling 
of entire conviction to the mind. And how excellently 
Macbeth describes the art of the “ Powers of the air ” !— 


“T conjure you by that which you profess, 
Howe’er you came to know it, answer me! 
Though you untie the winds and let them fight 
Against the Churches; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 
Though bladed corn be lodged; and trees blown down.” 


To say nothing of other poets, Byron in “Manfred” has 
given a most powerful atmosphere of the supernatural 
and the eerie. The Abbot thus describes the figure which 
rises to claim Manfred :— 

“T see a dusk and awful figure rise 

Like an infernal god from out the earth ; 

His face wrapt in a mantle, and his form 

Robed as with angry clouds;...... 

Ah! he unveils his aspect : on his brow 

The thunder-scars are graven; from his eyes 

Glares forth the immortality of Hell.” 
Goethe, too, in his Faust, though rigidly keeping to the old 
forms of incantation and rites which might provoke merely 
laughter, contrives to make the raising of Mephistopheles an 
experience full of awe. If any fault can be found with the 
book before us, it is that it attempts too much. Figure after 
figure passes before us—we have a glance of each one—and 
they are gone. When we came to the chapter called “ Black 
Magic ” it was with something of childish awe and fasci- 
nation that we began to read; but it was far too short. 
The subject of the “evil eye” alone demands a large 





x : b 
The Mystery and Romance of Alchemy and Pharmacy. By C, J. 8. Thompson, 





book, and is here irreverently dismissed in a paragraph. 
We feel, however, that we must quote the minute and accurate 
description by De Lanore of the Devil presiding at a witches’ 
meeting. It will be noticed that if De Lanore be correct, the 
Satan of Milton and Byron must be dismissed :— 

“He is seated in a black chair with a crown of black horns, 

two horns on his neck, and one on his forehead, which sheds light 
on the assembly ; the hair bristling, the face pale and exhibiting 
signs of uneasiness, the eyes large, round, and fully opened, 
inflamed and hideous, with a goat’s beard. The neck and the 
rest of the body deformed, and in the shape of a man and a goat; 
the hands and feet of a human being.” 
This is the Devil of Burns to the life, as he describes him in 
“Tam o’? Shanter.” The witches who were supposed to attend 
these sabbaths or feasts were, according to Scott, “ugly and 
crippled, frequently papists, sometimes atheists, of cross- 
grained tempers and cynical dispositions.” A somewhat 
easier matter than the summoning of an evil spirit was to 
summon the dead. Implicit directions are given for this, 
which, however one may laugh at them, produce a certain 
effect on the imagination. He, then, who would summon 
up the dead, must go to the grave at midnight with a 
companion who bears a candle in the left hand, and a 
crystal stone in the right, the conjuror holding a hazel 
wand with the name of God written on it, and repeating 
the words, “ Terragrammaton — Adonai — Agla — Craton.” 
He must then strike three times on the ground, and command 
the spirit into the stone, where it would appear in the shape 
of a child. When one reads of the preparations necessary for 
raising one of the demons, one cannot help feeling that it 
would be possible when the rites were finished to see “ more 
devils than vast hell can hold.” Thus a circle was traced on 
the ground beyond which the demon could not pass; the air 
being filled with heavy perfumes, such as vervain, saffron, 
amber, and musk. A smoking brazier also contained bella- 
donna and opium. When to these were added coriander, 
hemlock, liquor of black poppy, and hen bane, it was supposed 
that very few demons could resist the powerful charm. 


We have dealt so far with this portion of the book because 
the study of magic and the love of the forbidden have played 
so large a part in history. But itis pleasant after the some- 
what gruesome description of the unholy art to turn to 
the different remedies which were given in old times for 
various diseases. Some of these are by no means yet out 
of date. For instance, the formula, “pil, aloes, et myrrh,” 
of the British pharmacopeia is over a thousand years 
old. It is strange to notice the great belief which the ancients 
appeared to have in the restorative properties of human 
blood. So, for epilepsy, diseases of the brain, and even 
for spleen, human blood was much recommended. “In 
the month of May take a considerable quantity of healthy 
young men’s blood.” The blood was distilled twice and dried 
in the sun. One wonders what the “healthy young men” 
had to say on this subject of blood-letting, especially as “a 
considerable quantity” was taken. In olden times no one 
need remain wrinkled. All that was necessary was to “smear 
the face with a mixture of water and the pounded root of wild 
cucumber.” If any one was afflicted with freckles it was 
their own fault; the remedy was simple if scarcely pleasant; 
they must “rub a bull’s gall on the face.” To us who are 
apt to be irritated by dust or smoke in the eye while on 
the railway the following prescription should be valuable, 
“Chant the psalm ‘Qui habitat’ thrice over water, with 
which then douche the eye.” A certain remedy for curing 
an inebriate was to give him as many eggs of the screech- 
owl boiled hard as he could possibly eat, when he would 
ever after be a total abstainer. This is surely worthy the 
attention of the Temperance Societies. The search for “the 
Philosopher’s Stone” seems to have been no mere craze of 
the unlettered. Men of unimpeachable ability and great 
learning wasted the greater part of their lives on this quest. 
Some supposed mercury to be the chief transmuting force ; 
others thought that by sulphur the bodies of metals could 
be turned into “the most fine pure gold and silver.” 
Though Bacon was a firm believer in the elixir vite, 
Paracelsus was the most diligent inquirer after this 
wondrous liquid. He prepared a remedy called “ Primum 
Ens Meliss,” which was made of pure carbonate of potash 
and the fresh leaves of the melissa plant, on which was 
poured pure alcohol. Generally, however, the idea seems 
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to have been that the elixir of life was composed of the four 
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elements blended together. Here isa quaint verse in which 


this idea is set forth :— 
“ When fire and water, earth and air, 
In love’s true bond united are, 
For all diseases then be sure 
You have a safe and certain cure.” 


Altogether wecan recommend this book as not only diverting, 
but suggestive. We are not of those who, in a scientific age, 
believe that the magical and the supernatural are wholly 
superseded. On the contrary, it seems quite possible that 
science itself is leading us towards a world of such magic and 
wonder as not even Paracelsus ever quite conceived. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


> 

THE EVERSLEY BIBLE.* 

Mr. Macxkatt’s object, briefly put, is to present the Bible to 
the English reader in a form exactly the same as that which 
he is accustomed to see in the ordinary literature of the day. 
He has divided it into eight volumes—two have been pub- 
lished at present—has abolished the division into chapters 
and verses (though the numbers appear by way of land- 
marks at the top of each page); added marks of quotation 
where words are attributed to a speaker, or where there is 
a citation of a song or a proverb; and revised the spelling 
and the punctuation. As to the utility of what he has done 
in respect of the-last-mentioned matters there can hardly be 
any room for difference of opinion. The spelling has been 
changed little by little, and by irresponsible persons. To restore 
it to the form it had in 1611 would be absurd. “He stouped 
downe, hee couched as a Lyon, and as an old Lyon: who shall 
rouse him vp?” would be almost unintelligible to some 
readers, while the variation of “hee” and “ he” is absolutely 
meaningless. But there is room both for restoration and 
further modernisation. There is no reason why obsolete 
spellings should stand when they have no significance. The 
final “k” properly disappears from “ bishopric,” “ broided ” 
rightly gives place to the clearer “ braided,” and “ endued ” to 
* endowed ” when it means “ dowered,” as in Genesis xxx. 10: 
“God has endowed me with a good dowry;” not in Luke 
xxiv. 49, when it means “clothed,”—‘‘endued with power 
from on high.” On the other hand, such forms as “ salvage,” 
“sycamore,” “ribband,” rightly replace the less correct 
usurpations of “selvidge,” “sycomore,” and “ribbon.” In 
typography capitals are more logically and consistently used, 
while the italics, which represent words supplied by the trans- 
lators, are wholly banished. Of these Mr. Mackail says: 
“No feature in the Authorised Version was more meri- 
torious in its design, and none more impracticable of 
application, more useless to scholars, or more annoying to 
ordinary readers.” This is scarcely saying too much. If we 
trust a translator at all, we must trust him not tointerpolate, 
but to add only such words as the genius of the original 
dispenses with and the genius of the English requires. The 
marks of quotation, again, are an unquestionable improve- 
ment. The only question is whether a different type might 
not have been used, but Mr. Mackail’s decision is probably 
right. It only remains to estimate the change made by 
omitting the markings of chapters and verse. Mr. Mackail 
proposes it only as an alternative. “ For the ordinary form 
of Bible, the unbroken usage of three centuries places this 
arrangement [the division into verses], if not beyond criticism, 
at least beyond recall.” Every one, from the Archbishop 
who takes a text for his sermon to the Sunday-school scholar 
who learns his verses for “teacher,” would rebel against 
the proposal to abolish a’ division so convenient. Even 
amendment is impossible, for it would involve the re- 
vision of countless references in volumes beyond number. 
Some, doubtless, will question whether it is even de- 
sirable. The Bible, they will say, is a unique book, and 
should have a unique form. We do not want it to be 
reduced to the semblance of the ephemeral volumes which 
every year produces by thousands. And, from another point 
of view, it might be urged that the tendency of the time is to 
cut up everything that in any way admits of the process into 
“snippets” which have exactly the verse form. The most 
modern of newspapers puts its news into columns which, but 





——— 
for the absence of numbers, resemble a chapter of the Bibl 
as we have it, not as Mr. Mackail would present it. We re, 
no doubt but that the “ Eversley Bible ” has considerable = 
vantages, and a distinct utility. It is difficult, perhaps, fo 
a reader who is thoroughly familiar with the old form to 
appreciate what he gains from the new, even if he has no 
prejudice against it. But there is a multitude of educated 
persons, many more, we are convinced, than there were half 
a century ago, who have no such familiarity with the book 
If they are to make their first acquaintance with it—ang this 
is practically what many have to do—let them do g0 in the 
form which Mr. Mackail has provided for them, 


LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS MEN#* 


SureLy Mr. Hardy claims a little too much for his work 
when he says: “ Our brother, the ox, and our sister, the cow. 
are good enough to consume cartloads of grass and hay and 
give them to us in the form of concentrated food. On the 
same principle a writer deserves some little credit who browses 
over acres of books, in order to serve up a dish of steaks 
which may prove nutritious and not tough.” A story is told 
of a dish of cutlets set before a visitor in a poor vicar’s 
family,—two were meat, the rest disguised rice. Mr, Hardy’s 
“steaks” prove, on the cutting up, to be as little solid as 
those cutlets, and perhaps, in the long-run, those who take 
anecdotes about famous men for useful information may find 
out some difference. Nevertheless, the volume, both on 
account of its title and of its contents, is quite certain to 
be popular. It really represents precisely what most people 
extract from biographies, and moreover it is a good collection 
of all the very well known anecdotes attached to names of 
which few can escape hearing. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hardy should endorse as “common. 
sense” Whately’s fad—for it was a fad—never to teach 
children what they do not understand,—“not even their 
prayers.” Setting aside the fact that no one knows what a 
child does not understand, nor how it understands, the 
doctrine that all teaching must be intelligible is contrary 
to the common knowledge that memory in children usually 
precedes logic, and that all learning would soon come to an end 
if any one of us were limited to know nought but what he 
could explain! There is a speoial responsibility laid upon 
people who write for those who believe what is in print, if they 
read it at all,—and such are those to whom Mr. Hardy lawfally 
appeals, wisely choosing to write for the larger number. The 
anecdotes themselves may be described as wholly innocuous, and 
to those who know them not they may be really entertaining, 
and sometimes indeed quite educational. “Should authors 
marry ?” and, if so, “ which kind of author would it be best 
to marry ?” are solemn questions for one in search of a “not 
impossible he.” Apparently she should decline any of the 
Carlyles she may meet, nor lend an ear to a Dr. Johnson, or 
a Lord Byron. Decidedly, a “famous man” is not usually 
what Mr. Parnell cruelly called Mr. Justin MacCarthy,—jast 
the man for a small tea-party! Happy, therefore, are the 
maidens who need only meet them in Mr. Hardy’s book, and 
for such, and for the family circle in general, is this work con- 
glomerated. It is the sort of volume which will prosper, 
whether or not it is wished success by critical minds,—for it 
belongs to the “wide, narrow world” and mediocrity looks 
after its own. If we do not seem to have recognised that it is 
a painstaking compilation we are sorry, but if it stimulates 
young readers to see where the anecdotes come from it really 
will do its best service. And yet, after all, the book will have 
its own use. 

It may seem a platitude to say that most naturally the 
love affairs of famous men inclnde the lives of notable women. 
Certainly, after marriage, the wife of a much-ran-after man 
has something to say to the comfort with which he can 
pursue his career,—not only in providing him with the frame 
for his work, but even in making or marring it. Tbe mediocre 
wife may or may not be heard of, but it seems certain that 
two classes of wives are extremely good for workers,—those 
with whom they have no peace, and those with whom they 
have perfect rest. In the one case, they work because they 
have nothing else to care for; in the other, because the 
woman gives her life to make her husband’s success complete. 

or a eee 
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ieee i some amusement to be got out of the chapter 


“Henpecked,” there is food for thought in many of 
= wsadbte oF those, alive and dead, whose devoted attach- 
ment was maintained in all difficulties. Amongst the happy 
lovers Mr. Hardy places, of course, the Gladstones, Lyells, 
Tennysons, Cobbetts, and Bismarcks; but he does not deny 
the gift or power formerly described by him as that of “how 
to be happy though married ” to those who have suffered in 
every other way than by divided affection. 





The Century Magazine, May-October. (Macmillan and Co.)—The 
Century is, we are inclined to think, more interesting than ever, 
all the more so because it does not stand aloof from the questions 
of the day. The editorials on State and municipal politics are 
specially noteworthy. The Century evidently has done its best 

inst Tammany, and it is pessimi ominis to see how it has 
failed, “ Are the Bosses Stronger than the People?” Mr. Joseph 
B, Bishop asked in July. It seems that for the present they are. 
Mr. Lecky’s censure cf the American acquiescence in evil is 
more than justified. Among the general papers we may mention 
a series on “ American Artists ;” a curious discovery in the archi- 
tectural history of the Parthenon, by Eugene P. Andrews; “A 
Great London Observatory,” a description of Harvard Observatory 
and the astronomical work done there, by Mabel Loomis Todd ; 
and “ Experiments with Kites,” a device which seems to promise 
noteworthy results. The Civil War, of course, must be repre- 
sented. Wo have “Campaigning with Grant” and other papers. 
There is a paper on “Crete: the Island of Discord ;” but we see 
nothing about another “island of discord” (Cuba) nearer home. 
If we might suggest the subject of an “editorial” it should be 
“ Pensions.” The way in which the people of the United States 
is bribing itself is almost too marvellous for belief. When every 
one has got a pension it will cry “ Quits!” 


Chums, (Cassell and Co.)—We have nothing new to say about 
this “ illustrated paper for boys,” for it is certainly not new when 
we express a certain surprise to see how the average of interest 
is kept up. It is quite impossible to do more than dip into so big 
astore of things as this. But wherever we have picked out a 
sample, it has been of good quality. Such short stories as ‘‘ Adrift 
on an Iceberg” and “Stranded on an Iceberg” are as good of 
their kind as any one can desire, and they are only samples of a 
quantity which is to be counted by scores. Among the 
miscellanea we notice a brief description—it might well have been 
longer—of an Arab school. The apparatus is strangely simple, 
but so would that of an English school a hundred years ago seem 
to the boy of to-day. “Life in a Railway Booking-Office” is full 
of curious facts. We see that machinery is to come to the 
help of the booking clerks, doing away with the necessity 
of keeping a stock of tickets. The “interviews” are as 
interesting as usual. Mr. Louis Becke was in a more 
optimistic mood than he commonly is when he describes 
life in the South Seas. His story of being cast away in a cance 
with two native children is a delightful little bit which we should 
like to transfer to these columns. Some experiences of Mr. 
Sandow are as marvellous as anything in the volume. Asked 
whether he could lift a piano that was in the room, he replied, 
“Oh! there’s nothing much in that; I[ can lift an ordinary piano 
with a man sitting on it with one hand.” His dumbbells weigh 
1701b. each !_ The story of how he broke all the strength-testing 
machines in an Australian town three times over is very amusing. 
He paid his penny, and then pulled the testing handle right out. 
It made him famous at once. The town believed it to have been 
the work of a gang of ruffians, and was not a little surprised to 
see one stoutish-looking lad of nineteen. 


The Silver Link (S.S.U.) is an “ Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
for Home and School.” There isa school-story, which certainly 
does not want for excitement (do head-masters address their boys 
as “Gentlemen” ?), and another serial tale, “A Mystery of the 
Sea,” by Eliza F. Pollard. And there is the usual variety of 
miscellaneous matter. We cannot help saying that the fight as 
Pictured—not as described in the text—is a queer affair. Bert 


has got one of his hands somewhere near his antagonist’s left 
ee, 


Cassell’s Saturday Journal. (Cassell and Co.)—We have, as 
usual, an abundant feast of good things in the Saturday Journal. 
The serious and the humorous, fact and fiction, common things 
and things uncommon—we see a special invitation to readers to 
contribute strange experiences—are mingled together with a very 
satisfying result. It would not be easy, we imagine, to get 
such & quid pro quo as this massive volume for its very moderate 
Price, : The “interviews” are, of course, a prominent feature, 
a with Mr. Spencer Walpole (of the Post Office) heads the list, 

19 & pity that the editor could not get Mr. Henniker Heaton to 








undertake this task. A faithful report of a conversation between 
these two would be very interesting reading. The fact is that 
the Post Office officiala—not the people at headquarters but the 
locals—forget that their raison d’étre is to serve the public 
by doing their best to deliver letters and telegrams. Sir 
Allen Sarle gives some reasons why trains are unpunctual. 
Luggage at intermediate stations, bicycles, milk, duplication 
of trains, are among the causes mentioned. Interviews con- 
ducted on these lines, where not the personality of the 
interviewed, but the work with which he is conversant, is the 
topic, are wholly praiseworthy. Among the specially interesting 
articles is one that asks, and in a sense answers, the question, 
“Is Expert Evidence Trustworthy?” It concludes with the- 
suggestions of official experts. “ Have we not officials enough ?” 
asks the writer. Possibly; but the scandal of the present system 
would reconcile us to an increase. 

The Magasine of Art, May-October. (Cassell and Co.)—It is 
certainly an improvement to have half-yearly instead of annual 
volumes. The principal illustrations, nine in number, are, with 
one exception, photographic reproductions. It would be un- 
gracious to find fault with results so pleasing as is, to name one 
only, “ The Harbour of Refuge,” by Fred. Walker, but we cannot 
but regret the gradual disappearance of the etching. An etching, 
indeed, is the one exception mentioned above, an original plate of 
Ely Cathedral by F. Walker. It is a notable indication of change 
that one of the nine is a “poster,” a study by Sir E. Poynter, 
P.R.A., for “a Guardian Insurance poster.” What would our 
fathers have said to the idea of the President of the Royal 
Academy designing a poster? A competition for the Quiver 
poster produced, we are told, more than two hundred drawings. 
The movement is an admirable one. How can we better touch 
any art instincts there may be in “the man in the street” ? 
Among the contents we may mention the series of portraits, and the 
drawings by Mr. Herbert Railton which illustrate Mr. Baring- 
Gould’s description of Compton Winyates. Mr. Railton is happier 
in his subject than Mr. John Fulleylove, to whom has been allotted 
the severely classical outlines of Kedleston Hall (Lord Scarsdale’s 
seat). In historic interest the two are much ona level, James 
Gillray’s caricatures are delightful; “Tiddy-Dol, the Great 
French Gingerbread Maker, Drawing Out a Batch of Kings,” is 
quite perfect in its way. 

Chirrupee. By E. Boyd Bacted. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This is a pretty little story of bells and bell-ringing. The ringer’s 
passion is as much a matter of heredity as anything else. 
“Gaffer,” though far on in the eighties, makes his last effort to 
ring in the New Year—hence the title of Chirrupee—and Polly, 
his great-grandchild, is taught by her brother to pull a rope her= 
self. The old man’s determination, and the children’s stealthy 
delight, for, of course, the thing has to be done in secret—the 
bells are tied, it must be understood—are excellently described. 
All this is finely linked with graver matters, and the whole is as 
sweet a little idyll of the village as one would wish to see. 

Wee Doggie. By Elizabeth C. Traice. (Nelson and Sons.)— 
‘Doggie’ is an idealised animal, but idealised in a legitimate 
way. He is credited with more cleverness and ingenuities than 
any one dog ever had; but none of his accomplishments are 
fictitious. Some dog has done every one of them. 

The Story of Edison. By Frank Mundell. (Jarrold and Sons.) 
—Thirty-five years ago Thomas Edison sold newspapers, fruit, 
&e., on the Grand Trunk Railway between Detroit and Port 
Huron. It will make the mouths of English lads who follow the 
trade water to hear that in the usual way he made £100 of annual 
profit. His first great coup was this. A compositor of the Detroit 
Free Press showed him the proof of a description of the battle of 
Pittsburg. He got the telegraph operator at Detroit to wire to 
each principal station on the line the fact of the battle and of the 
estimated loss in killed and wounded (sixty thousand). He then 
bought fifteen hundred copies of the paper (getting them on trust 
by the intervention of the editor). At the first station, where the 
usual sale was two, he sold forty ; at the next, instead of twelve, 
he sold one hundred and fifty, and at double price. At Port 
Huron he took his station at the door of a church where a prayer- 
meeting was being held. “In two minutes the prayer-meeting 
was adjourned,” and Edison sold the balance of his copies at 
1s. O}d. each. It was, as he says, “a young fortune” to him. 
“I determined at once to become a telegraph operator.” His first 
invention was not altogether of happy omen. Every telegraph 
operator had to telegraph “6” every half-hour to show that he 
was there and not asleep. Edison contrived an arrangement 
which did it mechanically. For some time, indeed, his ingenuity 
stood in his way. Experiments, sometimes of the jocose kind, 
tempted him irresistibly. As he steadied down, he began to work 
on more and more remunerative things. Hfs progress we cannot 
attempt to follow. Our readers will find it told intelligibly by 
Mr, Mundell, 
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For Remembrance. By Lady Laura Hampton. (Longmans and 
Co.)—The plan of Lady Laura Hampton’s volume is to give for 
each day three quotations, illustrative: respectively of births, 
baptisms, and deaths. This plan has been carried out with much 
industry, and by a selection which, to say the least, contains 
many good things. Of course there are difficulties which it can 
hardly be possible to overcome, especially in the third division. 
A considerable proportion of the quotations are appropriate to 
the death of children. If the death to be in “remembrance” 
is one of an older person, and falls on one of the days so 
occupied, what can be done? We observe on p. 36 “Dream of 
Gerontious.” If the dates of the poets quoted were to be given, 
it would have been better to give both birth and death. 


A Stout English Bowman. By Edgar Pickering. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This “story of chivalry in the days of Henry III.” is-a 
lively and picturesque narrative. The death of the wicked Lord 
Farnham—was the title used in this particular form in the days 
of Henry III ?—reminds us of that of Brian de Bois Guilbert in 
** Tvanhoe.” 

Hunted Through Fiji. By Reginald Horsley. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—* ’T'wixt Convict and Cannibal” is the sub-title of 
this story, and suggests the parallel of “‘ Between the Devil and 
the Deep Sea,” or the more classical “Inter Saxum et Silicem.” 
The tale belongs to the Fiji of the past, when the inhabitants 
had, and indeed deserved, the worst reputation in the world for 
the practice of cannibalism. It is vigorous and graphic, and cer- 
tainly does not err on the side of generality and want of detail. 
The Fijian chief of those days—it is carefully explained that the 
days are long past—was “a mighty hunter, and his game was 
man,” and very much prized the game was. 

Nell’s School Days. By H. F. Gethin. (Blackie and Son.)— 
Nell is ordered by the doctor to rest for some months to avoid the 
danger of curvature. She finds that she has a better time of it 
than she expected, thanks to the appearance on the little stage of 
her life of two children, Edna and Jim. The story, if it can be 
called a story, is a simple and natural picture of young life, and 
iaculcates in an unostentatious way lessons of thoughtfulness and 
kindness. 

A Daughter of Erin. By Violet G. Finny. (Blackie and Son.)— 
This story is constructed on well-known lines. Mr. Herrick, an 
Irish landowner, dies, leaving an only daughter. The estate is 
entailed and goes to a nephew, who, coming from England, is 
viewed with dislike by the peasantry, and, from the circumstances 
of his succession, is not exactly a persona grata with the daughter. 
The usual complications follow; how they end our readers may 
discover for themselves, not without some pleasure, for the book is 
well written. 

Sister. By E. Everett-Green. (T. Nelson and Sons.)—This is 
a type of story that will appeal strongly to girl readers,—the 
story of a certain “Sister” Lucas, of charming personality, but 
whose life holds some great sorrow or regret. It is a quiet story 
as regards incident, though two or three dramatic incidents are 
introduced, and of course assist the action of the narrative. 
However, readers of Sister will be satisfied with the quiet, 
truthful delineation of character, and the gradual development of 
**Sister’s ” romantic story. The women are good, and one of the 
men, though Mrs. Green is not always successful in her portraits 
of men. “Sister” Lucas is a fascinating study, and incidentally 
the character of Cissie Wyverne, who tells the story, is brought 
out with great skill and clearness. The charm of the author’s 
style is present always, and there are few girls probably from 
twelve to twenty who will not be delighted with this really 
beautiful story. 

From Story to Story. By Janie Brockman. (Gardner, Darton 
and Co.)—This is a nicely illustrated book for the children, with 
an easy letterpress and words adapted for young readers. It is 
well got up, and the plain illustrations are excellent of their 
kind. 

Little Hearts. Drawn by Florence K. Upton. Words by Bertha 
Upton. (George Routledge and Sons.)—A handsome picture- 
book with vigorously drawn figures of children, both plain and 
coloured, for young children. The letterpress consists of short 
verses. The drawings are distinctly good, broad, and effective, 
and suit the letterpress. 

Frank and Savon. By G. Manville Fenn. (8.P.C.K.)—Both 
our heroes are sons of silk merchants, and live in the stirring 
times of Queen Bess. The English boy comes into the family 
mansion, and on his way down from London with his cousin has 
some exciting adventures with highwaymen, finishing up with an 
attack on the mansion. In the second part of the story the scene 
changes to France, and we have duels with French courtiers, and 
are thrown into the hurly-burly of the Catholic and Huguenot 
factions. There is too much dialogue, and the narrative is long, 
extending over five hundred and seventy pages; hut otherwise 





: : : Wii 
Mr. Fenn has written an interesting story with Occasional]: 
exciting scenes in it, such as young people will be able to enjoy. 


The Luck of the Eardleys. By Sheila E. Braine. (Blackie and 
Son.)—A diamond necklace constitutes the “luck” of the Eardleys 
The Eardleys, father and daughter, and the last of their race, ‘ab 
on the point of being parted from the ancestral estate, when the 
diamond necklace is ascertained to be concealed somewhere in 
an old parsonage. It had been supposed to be at the bottom of 
the sea. How it is recovered, and under what peculiar circum. 
stances, we leave the young reader to discover. The Eardleyg 
appear somewhat late on the scene, about a third of the way 
through the story, but boys will forget this in the humour of the 
narrative and the excitement attending the search for the « lucky” 
necklace and its ultimate recovery. 


Young England, (S.S.U.)—This is an entertaining volume, 
and contains some really excellent reading and no lack of 
fairly good illustrations. The series of articles on English 
living Generals is just what boys of all ages will appre. 
ciate. Then we have sketches of birds by Mr. Fulcher, who 
knows what he is writing about, and several articles conveying 
sound practical advice under the heading of “The Sunday 
Hour.” “ Yarns of the Deep, Deep Sea ” furnishes a most varied 
collection of half-a-dozen sea-stories. The tales of campaigning 
told by privates furnish reading of a kind that we must take ag 
complementary to the usual official sources,—the private’s version 
explains much that his officers can only hint at. There are two 
serials by K. M. Eady and David Ker, the one a tale of adventure 
in the Malay States, the other a story of wanderings in Brazil, 
The many miscellaneous articles cover almost every useful and 
instructive phase of life. In conclusion, we may add that Young 
England seems to take its place with the best of the annuals, and 
to improve steadily. 

An Emperor’s Doom. By Herbert Hayens. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—Stories of the Archduke Maximilian’s occupation of 
Mexico and its melancholy sequel are by no means plentiful, 
though it should provide excellent material for an historical 
romance, Mr. Hayens must know his Mexico well, for he has 
thrown this tale of the struggle for independence into a perfect 
Mexican setting. The hero who tells the story is the son of a 
domiciled Englishman, and the narrative opens with the rescue 
of young Vincent’s father, who is condemned to be shot for 
sheltering an old friend. The narrative is carried on briskly to 
the last scene at Queretaro and the Mexican leaders (Diaz, 
Juarez, Carbajal) are vigorously delineated for us, The circum. 
stances of many a fight and the incidents of campaigning are 
related with a vivacity, a grasp of the subject, and a local colour- 
ing that fascinate the reader. Mark, the big Englishman, and 
faithful friend and guardian of young Francisco; Miguel, the 
heroic and patriotic Indian; and Pascual Salamo, the smooth- 
tongued traitor, are all living characters. Salamo is such a 
fascinating villain that one is almost sorry when his time to go 
arrives. An Emperor’s Doom is cleverly told, it is not over- 
burdened with dialogue, the besetting sin of the best of story- 
writers, and it never drags. It presents a very vivid picture of 
Mexican warfare, and historically it can be commended as being 
as reliable as it is interesting. Of its kind it is one of the best 
stories that have appeared this year, and it is distinctly the best 
fiction dealing with the Mexican War of Independence that we 
know. 

Tangled Threads. By Esme Stuart. (S. W. Partridge and Co.) 
—The title of this complicated story is as correct as it is sugges- 
tive, but it must be confessed that the author unravels the plot 
with considerable skill. The villain of the play is a private 
secretary, we regret to say, and a very thoroughgoing rascal he 
is too. Of course some external assistance is required before 
some of the characters can be disposed of, and one is not surprised 
when a quarry explosion is introduced. That old property of the 
novelist, the “sprained ankle,’ comes in usefully, though one 
would have thought Esmé Stuart sufficiently expert to have done 
without it. It might, we think, be relinquished now for the 
bicycle accident, the only drawback being that it is not easy to 
carry even the most sylph-like form on a bicycle as well as your- 
self. Tangled Threads is clever and amusing, and with enough 
incident to keep the reader interested throughout its perusal. 


The Wheel of Fate. By Mrs. Bagot Harte. (W. H. Addison.) 
—Two young ladies are left behind at a pension, with a clergyman 
and his wife as unwilling guardians. The situation becomes 
interesting when two young men arrive, who fall in love asa 
matter of course. Afterwards one of the lovers is compelled to 
marry some one else ; but things right themselves with the excep- 
tion of this and of a trial for forgery of one of the young ladies. The 
humour of the situation at the beginning of the narrative 1s well 
expressed by Mrs. Harte. The interest of the story never flags. 








We must point out that the evidence, which is on the point of 
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——— 
convicting an innocent woman on the recognition of a dress alone, 


when there is a disagreement as to the personality, would be too 
flimsy for a Court of Law. 

Ziguag Fables. Pictured by J. A. Shepherd. (Gardner, Darton, 
and Co.)—This is a book of comic animals, in which some old 
favourites from the collections of fables are illustrated in a really 
funny way by Mr. Shepherd’s imaginative pencil. One of the 
happiest is the “Lion in Love.’ The proposal, the suitor under- 
going the paring of his claws and the drawing of his teeth, and 
the breaking off the match by the countrymen’s club, are very 
cleverly given.——An Alphabet, by William Nicholson (W. 
Heinemann), is full of vigorous drawing. Mr. Nicholson’s 
Ostier (0), Robber (R), and so forth, are really striking figures. 
But it wants an experienced taste to appreciate or even to under- 
stand them. We are inclined to doubt whether the little folk will 
like them. Any child that does may well have the root of 
the matter in him.—— Darton’s Leading Strings (Gardner, 
Darton, and Co.) is a book of sketches of child-life with fairly 
good illustrations.——In a reissue of “ Walter Crane’s Picture- 
Books” (J. Lane) we have Valentine and Orson and Puss in Boots, 
—From Me to Yow (Jarrold and Sons) is a third series of a 
painting-book which bears that title. The designs include flower- 
pieces, ships, landscapes, illuminated texts, &c. The uncoloured 
design is on one side, the example to be imitated on the other. 
Each design can be detached, for the purpose of a memento. 


With Crockett and Bowie. By Kirk Munroe. (Blackie and 
Son.)—This is a stirring story of the struggle of Texas for in- 
dependence,—the struggle in which “pioneers” like Dave 
Crockett and James Bowie fell before the overwhelming force of 
the savage but not altogether incapable Santa Anna, Mr. 
Munroe has very skilfully adapted it to the judgment, and, which 
is a good deal more important, to the liking, of boys by making the 
heroes of it a spirited lad, Rex Harden, the son of Squire Harden, 
the owner cf the Rancho Herrera in Texas, and his equally 
spirited horse ‘Tawny,’ which we find him trying, by a mixture 
of resolution and kindliness, to master in the first chapter. Rex 
and ‘Tawny’ have wonderful adventures, Rex, in particular, 
being either condemned to death or left for dead some ten times 
in the course of the story. They are generally together, but 
when, they are separated the horse does any amount of fighting 
and killing on his own account. Apart from such adventures, 
Mr. Munroe has constructed his plot with undoubted skill, and 
his descriptions of the combats between the Texans and the 
Mexicans—notably of the catastrophe and massacre of the Alamo 
and General MHouston’s effective revenge—are brilliantly 
“graphic.” This is in every sense one of the best books for 
boys that have been produced during the present publishing 
season. 

Vandrad the Viking. By J. Storer Clouston. (T. Nelson and 
Sons.)—Mr. Clouston gives in this story an abundance of the 
fighting, and a fair amount even of the drinking, that are 
generally associated with Viking stories. But ho also intro- 
duces the rather uncommon elements of a feud and a spell, a 
hermit, a seer, and a mysterious maiden. Not only so, but he 
succeeds in putting the reader off the scent at the beginning. 
Prince Estein or Vandrad and Helgi, who plays Jonathan very 
effectively to his David, start off on their first expedition under 
such depressing circumstances that you look forward to nothing 
but gloomy tragedy. Mr. Clouston must be permitted to tell in 
his own way how the cloud of depression lifts, and how the spell, 
though not actually removed, is rendered non-catastrophic. His 
battle-pieces, such as the fight between Estein and the Orkney 
Vikings, areremarkably good. The story of Estein’s kidnapping 
of his rival, Liot, before killing him in open combat, is delight- 
fully told. Finally, he and Olsa make an excellent Norse Romeo 
and Juliet. 


For Treasure Bound. By Harry Collingwood. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—In this book Mr. Collingwood gives us a new Japhet in 
search of a father, who is quite real, and turns out to be 
distinctly flesh-and-blood. Japhet is, in the first place, in 
search of treasure, the secret of which has been told him by a 
wrecked and dying Spanish sailor. So he and his friend Bob 
Trunnion, a salt of the fine old “shiver my timbers” pattern, 
start off in a model yacht, the ‘ Water Lily,’ and after terrible 
adventures, in the course of which they see the sea-serpent—which 
is good enough, however, to swallow not them but a whale—and 
fight with pirates on sea and savages on land, find both father 
and treasure. Mr. Collingwood manages all his sensations very 
cleverly, and his volume is a most readable one. He makes one 
mistake, the introduction of a girl into the story. No doubt 
Ella is a very bright and attractive girl, but she is out of place 
in what is most emphatically a boy’s book. 


The Golden Galleon. By Robert Leighton. (Blackie and Son.) 
—In this well-constructed and lively historical romance Mr. 





Leighton revives once more the don-hunting days of Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, and, in fact, reproduces the 
great fight off Flores in which Sir Richard Grenville did his best 
with his ‘Revenge’ against the overwhelming odds of the 
Spaniards. A family feud is also very adroitly introduced into 
the story by means of the ill-feeling which exists between Gilbert 
Oglander, or Lord Champernoun, who tells the story, and his 
traitorous cousin Philip. At least a half of the book is given up 
to the attempts of Philip to trip up his cousin—literally as well 
as otherwise—but as he does this on sea as well as on land there 
is ample room for adventure of every kind. Of this, indeed, there 
is abundance, and then, of course, there is the golden galleon 
to be found, and found it is in the long-run, although in perhaps 
rather too sudden a fashion. Philip and Gilbert Oglander are 
well drawn, although they do remind us a little too readily of the 
cousins in “ Westward Ho!” and so is Timothy Trollope, Gilbert’s 
Sancho Panza, and a poor barber’s son. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden has issued a new edition of her delight- 
ful New Book of the Fairies (Griffith, Farran, and Co.), with a 
preface in which she says that “new fairy friends have sprung 
up from unexpected quarters during these last few years; some of 
them having presented themselves to me in their own informal 
fashion, and others having come to me with letters of introduc- 
tion from most unlikely people—one of the most unlikely being 
an old German professor, a very grave scholar, who, so you might 
have thought, would have known nothing about fairies.’ Some 
time Miss Harraden may write another fairy-book. Meanwhile 
she is content to introduce us a second time to the head-fairies 
and the human-fairies, and all our other old and excellent 
friends. 

Dr. Burleigh’s Boys. By Charles Edwardes. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—This is a story of a kind that the boys of the more 
high-spirited sort will greatly appreciate, though it is to be 
hoped that it will not have on them the effect that “Jack 
Sheppard” is said to have had upon the children of the slums, 
for it tells how the boy of the * Calcutta Preparatory School,” led 
by two ingenious and audacious youngsters named Pilkington 
and Knowles, organise a successful rebellion against their crusty 
old head-master and an objectionable subordinate of the name of 
Robinson. ‘They capture the one and confine him in a cave, 
while they render the other absolutely helpless in the school of 
which he is for a time the head. They even stand a siege. 
Ultimately the rebels surrender unconditionally to their tyrant, 
who is much more good-natured with them in future, having been 
benefited by the discipline he has undergone. There is plenty 
of “go” in this book, due largely to high spirits, and it only 
occasionally degenerates into too high “ jinks.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Ayrshire Homes and Haunts of Burns, By Henry C. Shelley. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is one of the pleasantest and least 
controversial of the recent contributions to the literature of 
Burns which have been evoked by the centenary of the poet’s 
death. Mr. Shelley has visited the farms and villages in 
Ayrshire associated with the life and memories of Burns— 
Alloway, Mount Oliphant, Tarbolton, Lochlea, Mauchline, Moss- 
giel, the Fail and the Banks of Ayr—and as he took his camera 
with him, he has been able to produce an elegant little volume, 
consisting of about forty pages of letterpress and over a 
hundred of photographs, the latter being, in most cases, illustra- 
tions of certain of Burns’s descriptive poems. Mr. Shelley 
ventures on no new theories of Burns; indeed, he does not appear 
to be quite aw courant with the latest investigations into his 
hero’s life. He persistently writes the name of the poet’s father 
as “William Burns,” although “ William Burnes” was the 
spelling uniformly used by the old man himself. 'T'rifles like this, 
however, do not impair the value of what is a very interest- 
ing, useful, and attractive little book. 


A Man of Honour. By H.C, Irwin. (A. and C. Black.)—This 
is a story of the second Sikh War. The hero is the last repre- 
sentative of an old Irish family, and goes out with a military 
cadetship in time to take part in the battle of Chillianwallah. 
(He could not have solaced his convalescence by reading “ David 
Copperfield,” for Chillianwallah was fought in 1849, and the story 
was not finished till 1850.) He is made second-in-command in a 
regiment of irregular horse which his special friend in the regi- 
ment is commissioned to raise. This is a comparatively new field 
for the writer of Indian fiction, and gives occasion for some ex- 
cellent description. The whole story, indeed, is of very consider- 
able merit. It gives the impression of having been skilfully 
constructed out of some records of actual service. The hero is 








& very fine fellow. The scruple which prevented him from 
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grasping happiness, when all hindrances seemed to have been 
withdrawn, is finely conceived. It is elevating to be brought into 
the presence of so ideal a fidelity to friendship. 

Don Balasco of Key West. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. 
(Routledge and Sons.)\—Don Balasco is a Spaniard who pre- 
tends to be a Cuban sympathiser, and betrays the cause to 
which he is supposed to be devoted. He adds to his 
enormities by carrying off a party of American citizens, having 
drugged the crew of a yacht, and seeks to secure the hand 
of a girl whom he loves at the price of their lives. It seems, 
according to the author, that an American citizen pleads in vain 
the Civis Romanus sum to a Spanish officer. The tale, in fact, is 
written to stir up popular indignation against Spanish barbarities 
and contemptuous disregard of American rights, Is not Miss 
Gertrude a little too much of a Juliet for a New York young lady? 


The Work of the Church in London. (John Murray.)—Last year 
five lectures oa the subject indicated in the title of this book were 
given in the Church of St. James, Piccadilly. The present 
Archbishop of Canterbury gave a sketch of the whole subject in 
his introductory lecture, and he was followed by the Bishop of 
St. Albans, treating of “London over the Border,’ and by the 
suffragan Bishops of Southwark, Marlborough, and Stepney, who 
had for their subjects, “ South London,” *‘ West London,” and 
* East London,” respectively. All had something of the same 
story to tell: an increasing population, continually outstripping 
the efforts that are made to overtake it. Here are some signifi- 
cant figures given by the Bishop of St. Albans. In 1837 Barking 
Deanery, with its ten parishes, had a population of 40,824, with 
sixteen churches and chapels of ease, and twenty-two clergy; in 
1896 the churches and chapels had been increased to fifty-three, 
and the clergy to one hundred and thirty-one. But then the 
population had grown to 516,000. The number of the clergy is 
more significant than that of the buildings, and it is no small 
matter that this had been multiplied by six. On the other hand, 
the population had been multiplied by nearly thirteen, with the 
result that each man had nearly four thousand to deal with, a8 
against less than two thousand sixty years before. It is difficult 
to make any selection from the facts where all are so significant. 
The Bishop of Southwark has much to say about the condition of 
South London that is distressing, but then there is a bright side 
in the College and School Missions. It is almost startling to find 
that the language used about West London is, to say the least, 
not less alarming than that about the East and South. But we 
cannot pretend to give any idea of the book. Our readers should 
study it. 

Armour in England. (No. 33 of the Portfolio.) By J. Starkie 
Gardner. (Seeley and Co.)—The ancient British, though an 
extremely warlike race, were not remarkable for any military 
equipment except their scythe-bearing chariots. The Vikings 
were the first to introduce efficient armour, and it was not until 
after the Norman invasion that mail-clad cavalry formed a chief 
part of the Army. Armour, to be efficient, had to be heavy, and 
this necessitated using horses. Tacitus tells us of a force, the cru- 
pellarii among the Adui, who, when the main army was overthrown, 
being impenetrable to javelins and swords, were finally despatched 
by hatchets and pickaxes. A suit made for Henry VIII., at 
present in the Tower, consists of two hundred and thirty-five 
pieces and weighs 921b.; a helmet also preserved there is 
13lb. 8 oz. in weight. The protection afforded by armour is 
exemplified by a battle fought at Joppa, when only three Crusaders 
were killed in a whole-day fight. Italy, especially Milan, and 
Germany were famous for their armour. Mr. Gardner, besides 
discussing armour, equestrian and foot, and especially helmets, 
gives interesting information about swords, cross-bows, and other 
weapons. There are eight coloured plates beautifully executed, 
and many excellent illustrations throughout the text. We can 
highly recommend this volume to any one interested in armour. 


My Contemporaries in Fiction. By David Christie Murray. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—We do not care,as we have said more 
than once, to criticise a critic. Mr. Murray has at least the right 
to speak without incurring the reproach that reviewers are 
commonly authors who have failed. Greater novelists there are, 
but scarcely any who have written more delightful stories. 
“Joseph’s Coat’? and “The Primrose Path” please, as little 
fiction is able to please, if they do not exactly awe or astonish. 
Being then, in his way,a master of the craft, Mr. Murray has 
something worth hearing to say. Of all his judgments that on 
Charles Reade seems to be us just and well expressed as any. 
Reade aggravates his readers not unfrequently, but he can be 
taken down from the shelf again and again; and what could be a 
better test of enduring interest? In one matter we hail Mr. 
Murray as an ally with special pleasure. He does not admire 
Mr. Hardy’s new manner. And he says something about Mr. 
George Moore which is so good that we cannot refrain from 








quoting it. The critics have told us, he says, that Mr. Moore is 
an observer. This is his comment :—“As a matter of fact, that 
is absolutely what he is not. He is so far from being an observer 
that he is that diametrically opposite person, a man with a Note 
book. The man who, amongst men of letters, deserves to “a 
ranked as an observer is he who naturally and without effort sees 
things in their first place, aspect, proportion, and perspective 
The man who is often falsely described by the title which 
expresses this faculty is a careful and painstaking soul who ig 
strenuously on the watch for detail, and who takes much trouble 
to fill his pages with it.” 

Isaiah, in the series of “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” edited by 
Richard G. Moulton (Macmillan and Co.), will be found a 
peculiarly interesting and useful volume. Professor Moulton 
arranges the prophecies in seven books. An account of Book I, 
as it appears in this arrangement, will give an idea of the 
editor’s method. Chap. i. v. lis the “ Title-page;” then follow 
“General Prophecies,” which are thus headed :—*The Great 
Arraignment” (i. 2—end), “ Through Judgment to Glory” (ii. 2 
—end, iii. iv.), “The Parable of the Vineyard” (v. 1—7), «4 
Sevenfold Woe” (v. 8—end), “The Call of the Prophet” (vi,) 
The portion of the book often spoken of as the “ Deutero. 
Isaiah” appears here as “The Rhapsody of Zion Redeemed in 
Seven Visions,” with Jehovah, the Celestial Hosts, the Nations, 
the Servant of Jehovah, &c., as dramatis personz. The question of 
authorship the editor considers as beyond his province, but he 
may be taken as accepting the common view of critics. The 
specially important passage, lii. 13—liii., appears as “The Fourth 
Vision: The Servant of Jehovah Exalted.” We may quote 
what Professor Moulton says of this passage in his introduction: 
—“In the fourth [vision] he [the Servant of Jehovah] is 
announced by Jehovah as highly exalted, to the astonishment of 
the nations which had misread his humiliation. As the chorus of 
astonishment follows, we are able to see how the Servant of 
Jehovah has grown into a mystic personality, with which are 
associated in the clearest of language the idea of vicarious 
sufferings, and a soul made an offering for sin.” 


A Trick of Fame. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. (Bentley and Son.) 
—This is a novel of politics, the politics, it must be understood, 
of the future. One of the great parties, anxious to cut the 
ground from under the feet of their rivals, appoints a Minister of 
Labour, who has a seat in the Cabinet. He has been a Labour 
Member, paid by the Unions which he represents, and he finds 
his place a hard one, all the harder because his head is justa 
little turned. He has two secretaries. One has risen from the 
ranks; the other is a young aristocrat, an Irish Peer who has 
contrived to obtain, very easily, it would seem, a seat in Parlia- 
ment. Then he has a daughter; and there is another heroine, 
belonging to a noble family with which in the days of his Labour 
Membership he has waged successful war. Here, then, are the 
threads of a plot in which public and private interests are 
mingled. It is a distinctly. good story, and the dialogue is written 
with some smartness. But the author of a political novel ought 
to know that the property of an intestate would be divided 
between a brother and a sister’s son. If it consisted of realty 
only this should have been expressly mentioned, for the circum- 
stances make it unlikely. 


The Lady Ecclesia. By George Matheson, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—There is no little eloquence in the writing of this 
book, which is an allegory of the relations between the Christian 
Church and the world. We agree with Dr. Matheson in thinking 
that the beauty of an allegory is in its obviousness, not in its puzzle. 
For the most part, this kind of composition is very trying to the 
patience. Here the meaning is plain. Indeed, a very simple key 
is provided in the preface. Yet, notwithstanding this and the 
literary merit of the work, we cannot admire The Lady Ecclesia, 
When the Lord of Palatine (who symbolises the Roman Empire) 
offers marriage to the Lady Ecclesia and she refuses him, not 
without much struggle and sorrow, we have an allegory of the 
true Church refusing alliance with the State, which is obvious 
enough, but seems to us to have the demerit of offending taste. 
The details of the scene are just what we have read in scores of 
novels, and we cannot help thinking them incongruous in the 
extreme. The same criticism applies elsewhere. But there is 
much in Dr. Matheson’s book that makes adverse criticism 
painful. 

The Scuttling of the ‘Kingfisher’ By A. E. Knight. (W. H. 
Addison.) —We are inclined to think that Mr. Bertram did well 
when he retired from the detective business. He was distinctly 
unfit for it by his own showing. A detective, we take it, ought 
not to fall in love, except strictly out of business hours. Coralie 
Hewlar may have been all that he describes, but this does not 
alter the fact that her father was distinctly an accomplice in the 
scuttling business, and that it was a failure of justice when he 
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We feel as we read the narrative that the man who 
tells it was @ blunderer ; still, it is sufficiently interesting, and it 
is printed in type which makes reading a pleasure. This is a sadly 
rare experience since the reign of the one-volume novel began. 

Ballads of Brave Deeds. By H.D.Rawnsley,M.A. (J. M. Dent 
and Co.)—It isa great task which Canon Rawnsley has under- 
taken, to celebrate great deeds of our countrymen, in verse which 
ghall be at least fairly adequate to their subject. There are 
petween thirty and forty “deeds” celebrated here, and there 
must be many more which as yet carent vate sacro. We cannot 
honestly say that we think Canon Rawnsley’s poetical narrative 
always more effective than the simple prose stories in which these 
acts of heroes have been told from timetotime. In such a matter 
one’e standard of taste is necessarily high. Sometimes Canon 
Rawnsley is really equal to his subject, no small praise when we 
think of what that subject really is. But these more successful 
efforts make us feel that the writer could do more if he would 
only take more pains, We imagine that he commits the common 
fault of writing too hastily, that the limae labor does not please 
him; that he does not heed the Horatian maxim,“ nonum pre- 
matur in annum” is manifest, for every occasion seems to demand 
a song. The last couplet of the “Cumberland Miner’s Story,” 
for instance, a ballad that is, on the whole, fairly adequate to its 
object, is both obscure and weak :— 


“I think of that dread Tomb, whose spice! 
Still breathes of pure self-sacrifice,” 


One does not at once remember the spices that Nicodemus brought 
tothe tomb in the garden, and when the explanation suggests 
itself, it is not satisfactory. The detail is unworthy. Among 
the best is “The Mate of the ‘Norham Castle,” which we 
would gladly quote if we had the space. Or if the poet could 
always keep to the level of the last stanza of “ Tried in the Fire ;” 
the story of “The Stewardess of the ‘Iona,’” we should have 
little fault to find :— 

Whose blood if salt with tue Northern Soa 

The salt that shall keep our England free 

From the savour of Death, is a salt of flame, 

Salt of self-sacrifice, salt divine, 

That is sprinkled on all, as we name her name.” 

A Transatlantic Chatelaine. By Helen Choate Prince. (Gay 
and Bird.)—Miss Prince’s heroine, Silvia, is the most unlucky of 
her kind. She has a mysteriously unsatisfactory father; marries 
a husband who promptly marches off to shoulder a musket in the 
Civil War and is killed in battle; has a lawsuit with this 
husband’s relatives, and is made very unhappy by it, though she 
is successful; and then goes to France. Here her ill-fortune 
reaches its climax; but we must leave the reader to discover for 
himself. This same Silvia is finely drawn, and we are inclined to 
wish that her creator could have found it in her heart to give a 
happier destiny. But it seems that the tale-writers of the day 
think it vulgar to be happy. 

The Church of the Siath Century. By William Holden Hutton, 
B.D. (Longmans and Co.)—Perhaps the most interesting portion 
—at least to students of theology—of this volume is the defence, 
or, we might say, the encomium, of the Emperor Justinian as a 
divine. We think of him as a legist; but it is probable that his 
theology was more properly his own than his law. The latter 
was worked out for him by others, who codified rather than 
created. In theology, when he found himself face to face with 
some great and difficult controversies, he worked and thought for 
himself. His orthodoxy, it is true, has been questioned, but Mr. 
Hutton is energetic in defending it. The chapter on the Papacy 
is another noticeable part of the volume. The relation of the 
Roman See and its occupants to Justinian does not favour the 
pretensions of Papal Supremacy; at the same time, the history is 
significant of the causes which were at work to make these pre- 
tensions so powerful. A final chapter—there are six, delivered 
originally as lectures on the Birkbeck foundation—deals with the 
subject of Christian art. 


Stories of Everyday Life in Modern China. By T. Watters. 
(D. Nutt.)—There is a very decided Chinese flavour about these 
interesting but long-winded stories told by Chinese to Mr. 
Watters. To us the most interesting are the two concerning 
Chinese official life, “The Autobiography of a Mandarin” and 
“The Fate of the Wicked Mandarin.” The hero of the first 
story, the son of a peasant, works his way into preferment by 
qualifying as a first-class graduate, becomes a Governor, and 
does his duty,—his is a thoroughly satisfactory tale, not with- 
out its pathos, and having those characteristic philosophical 
reflections and references to the story-teller’s religious beliefs 
that are essentially Chinese. “The Wicked Mandarin” is the 
corrupt official whom we are afraid most of us will recognise 
much more easily. The other stories are interesting, giving 
insight into many phases of Chinese life. The book is worth 
reading, 








Last Days of Knickerbocker’s Life in New York. By Abram C, 
Dayton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is an illustrated edition 
of Mr. Dayton’s volume, which was first brought out in 1880, Mr. 
Dayton having died in 1877. Some of the sketches of life went 
the round of his friends in typographical form before his death. 
Several illustrations of streets and houses in the “thirties” 
happily point the deceased writer’s description of old New York, 
One is reminded of the old coffee-house of “Life in London ;” 
indeed, New York made a far greater change than London did, 
between the “ thirties” and the “ eighties,” in men, manners, and 
methods. This is an interesting book, though it must appeal 
more to the New Yorker than the Londoner. 


The Sacred Tree. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—Though Mrs. Philpot modestly repudiates all *‘ claim to scholar- 
ship, independent research, or originality of view,” her volume 
will be found to contain what is practically equivalent. She has 
studied a difficult and obscure subject, collected a great amount 
of information about it, and put her acquisitions in a convenient 
shape. Traces of tree-worship in ancient, and indeed in some 
modern, forms of religion are discussed in the first chapter. The 
author then proceeds to deal with ancient mythologies and legends, 
and to connect with them not a few observances of our own day. 
We are keeping up, for instance, the traditions of tree-worship 
when our lads and lasses assume the characters of King and Queen 
of the May, and when we decorate our churches and houses for 
Christmas. This is a book which will repay those who care for 
such studies for any time they may spend upon it. 

Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—It was a happy thought of the publishers to collect this “book 
of appreciations.” Seventeen “women novelists” who have 
flourished during the last sixty years (the choice is restricted to 
the deceased) are here estimated by competent judges. Mrs. 
Oliphant, now, alas! to be numbered among those qualified for 
“appreciation,” writes about “The Sisters Bronté;” Mrs. Lynn 
Linton on George Eliot; Edna Lyall on Mrs. Gaskell; Miss 
Adeline Sergeant on Mrs. Crowe, Mrs. Archer Clive, and Mrs, 
Henry Wood; Miss C. M. Yonge on Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
Mrs. Stretton, and Anne Manning (author of “ The Household of 
Sir Thomas More”) ; Mrs. Parr on Miss Mulock ; Mrs. Macquoid on 
Miss Julia Kavanagh and Miss A. B. Edwards; Mrs. Alexander on 
Mrs. Norton; and Mrs. Marshall on “ A. L. O. E.” and Mrs. Ewing. 
But where is Mrs. Trollope? She had, it is true, passed middle 
age in 1837, but her literary life began very late, and some of 
her best known books—‘ The Widow Barnaby,” e.g.—fall within 
the reign. 

Spring Time. Edited by Charles Peters. (R.T.S.)—This is a 
handsome volume, in which the sights and sounds of spring, 
the beasts and birds and other living creatures which it calls 
into fresh activities, the foliage of trees, the blossoming of flowers, 
and other like things are gracefully described by pen and pencil. 
We notice among the names of contributors those of J. A. Owen, 
M. E. Hine, Jessie M. E. Saxby, Agnes Giberne, and Gordon 
Stables.——To those who like to observe the minute in Nature 
we would recommend Through a Pocket Lens, by Harry Scherren 
(same publishers). 

The Secret of Saint Florel. By John Berwick. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—The incident which constitutes the “secret” gives occasion 
for some powerful description of human life and scenery in 
Réunion and Madagascar, but it is not artistically combined with 
the story. The fortunes of the chief draimatis persone are not 
essentially connected with it. Hugh Strong, it is true, sees 
Phobe’s photograph in the possession of the man who is con- 
cerned with the secret; but many other ways might have been 
contrived of arranging that he should go in search of the original. 
It should have been contrived that the development of the whole 
drama should depend on whether Anthony Hobson was guilty 
or innocent. That is certainly not the case. Still, this is a 
creditable piece of work. The description of the landscape and 
the discovery of the body is very good indeed, and the whole tale 
may be read with unflagging interest. 


Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings. Edited by the Secretary- 
(Colonial Institute, Northumberland Avenue.)—Among the papers 
printed in this volume are “Inter-British Trade,” by Mr. John 
Lowles, M.P.; “England’s Work in Central Africa,” by Sir 
Harry H. Johnston (a paper which, as Mr. W. T. Thiselton 
Dyer remarked in the discussion that followed, only wants some- 
thing more about the remarkable work done by the writer him- 
self) ; “Studies in Australia,” by Mr. T. A. Brassey ; “The Dairy 
Industry in the Colonies,” by Mr. Samuel Lowe; “ Western 
Canada: Before and Since Confederation,” by Sir Donald A. 
Smith; and “ The Financial Relations of the Empire: Can They 
be Improved?” by Sir G. Baden-Powell. 

The Chairman's Manual. (Elliot Stock.) — This “ concise 
reference book for those who have to preside at public meetings ” 
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has a utility which it is needless to state. Most of us know the 
vast practical difference between the meeting with a strong chair- 
man and the meeting with a weak one. No book can turn the 
weak into the strong, but it is something to know what ought to 
be done. A few useful hints are given to the “chairman” 
whom it is thought necessary to have at lectures. The gist of 
them may be given in the words, “ The less he says the better!” 
Fires and Public Entertainments. By Edwin O. Sachs. (C.and E, 
Layton.)—The disaster of the Charity Bazaar at Paris on May 4th 
is the occasion of this compilation. The list of the century’s fires 
(1797-1897) mounts up to eleven hundred and fifteen, and the 
deaths to at least ten thousand. A little over two-fifths of these 
occurred in the United States. These latter have not, however, 
been proportionately fatal, for the deaths amount to something 
less than a twelfth. But in twenty-eight occurring in “ other 
countries” there have been lost more than four thousand lives, 
Lord Wariston’s Diary, and other Papers. (Edinburgh University 
Press.) —This volume, the twenty-sixth of the publications of the 
Scottish Historical Society, is a generous gift from Messrs. 
Constable to the Society. The documents which it contains are 
four in number. “Lord Wariston’s Diary,” to which Mr. George 
Morison Paul furnishes an introduction and notes, begins with 
May 21st, 1639, and ends with June 25th in the same year (there 
are a few entries relating to the year 1640), and describes the 
negotiations which ended in the Pacification of Berwick. There 
are also ‘‘ Papers Relative to the Preservation of the Honours of 
Scotland in Dunnotar Castle,” edited by Charles R. A. Howden. 
By the “ Honours” is meant the Regalia, and the letters refer to 
the period following the battle of Worcester. The crown, &c., 
which had been used for the coronation of Charles II. (January lst, 
1651) were lodged in Dunnotar Castle, and when that fortress 
was besieged were removed by the Governor’s wife. The minister 
of Kinneff hid them under the floor of his church. At the 
Restoration they were recovered. ‘ Lord Mar’s Legacies to Scot- 
land and to his Son, 1722-1727,” are edited by the Hon. Stuart 
Erskine, and Mr. Grant’s (of Laggan) letters concerning the 
Stuart cause in the eighteenth century by J. R. N. Macphail. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 


Containing Chapters on the Hebrew Patriarchs—Tho Composition of the Pentateuch—The Exodus out of Egypt~The Conquest 
of Canaan—The Age of the Judges—The Establishment of the Monarchy. 


By the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford; Author of “‘The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos.” 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


[Just ready. 


This is an attempt to write a history of the Israelites, for the first time, from a purely archeological point of view. The history 
js brought down to the disruption of Solomon’s kingdom, and is shown to have formed an integral part of what we have learned from 
recent archeological discovery to have been the history of the ancient East. Reasons are given for rejecting the results of the so- 


called Higher Criticism, and for substituting the historical for the linguistic method in dealing with the Hebrew records. 


In the 


nain, their antiquity and historical character are vindicated, more especially as regards the Levitical legislation. 





THE 


EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS AND HERODOTOS 


By the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE., 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Contents.—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Exodus—The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the Israelitish 
Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis & the Fayyim—Appendices—Index. 


“Professor Sayce has written a charming work, which every lover of Egypt will 
fy to. He makes the old Egypt live again with all the vitality of accurate re- 
search and of sympathetic explanation ; he has produced one of the most read- 
able, useful, and instructive books we have ever read.”—Church Bells. 

“Truly a valuable addition to existing works on Egypt.” 

—Western Morning News. 


“Professor Sayce has a story of singular fascination to tell. Every person 
interested intelligently in Holy Scripture should make it a matter of duty to 
read this book.”—Yorkshire Post. 

‘On the whole, we know of no more useful handbook to Egyptian history 
summing up in a popular form in a short compass the results of Egyptian re- 
search down to the present time.’”—Church Times, 
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The Dark Ages. Period I. 476-918. 


By 0. W. 0. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
[Already published, 


The Empire and the Papacy. Period II. 918-1272. 
By T. F, TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at Victoria University, 
Manchester, [Jn the press, 


The Close of the Middle Ages. Period IIT. 1272-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University of Glasgow. 


Europe in the Sixteenth Century. Period IV, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, Trinity, and 
University Colleges, Oxford. [Lately published, 
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By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of 

Keble College, Oxford. 6s. [Already published, 
The Balance of Power. Period VI. 1715-1789. 

By A. HASSALL, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 6s. 

[Already published, 

Revolutionary Europe. Period VII. 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at Cornell University, 

Ithaca, U.S.A. 6s. [Already published, 
Modern Europe. Period VIII. 1815-1878. 


By G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., Professor of History at the University of 
Edinburgh, 
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By the Rev, EK. HERMITAGE DAY, M.A., Vicar of Abbey Cwmhir, Radnor- 
shire, Small feap, 8vo, 23, [Just published. 


THE TEACHING OF THE RUS- 


SIAN CHURCH, particularly on those Questions in which 
its Teaching differs from that of the Western Church, and 
on which controversy and discussion have been raised. 


By ARTHUR 0. HEADLAM, B.D., Rector of Welwyn, Herts. Crown 8vo, 
1s, 6d, Published for the Eastern Church Association. [Just ready. 


THE POWER OF AN ENDLESS 


LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS, 

By DAVID WRIGHT, M.A, late Vicar of Stoke Bishop, Bristol, Author of 
“Waiting for the Light,” and “Thoughts on some Words of Christ.” 
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Norice.—With this week’s “Sprcrator” is issued, gratis, a 
LiveranyY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE week has been marked by one incident on the Continent 
of grave importance. The arrogance of the Sultan, be- 
gotten of his easy victory over Greece, has tired out one of the 
Great Powers, and he has been reduced to reasonableness by an 
altimatum, backed by an armed squadron. The Government 
of Austria has for months been pleading with his Majesty 
that a debt owing on account of the Oriental Railway should 
be paid, and has been met by nothing but evasions. More- 
over, one of its subjects, Herr Brazzafaolli, agent for the 
Austrian Lloyds at the port of Mersina in Cilicia, has been 
outraged under circumstances which made the affair a diplo- 
matic insult. He has consular protection, and he had 
o2en seized and threatened with death by drowning 
for having given cheap passages in his steamers to some 
Armenian refugees. Count Goluchowski therefore sent 
three armed vessels to Mersina, and instructed Baron Calice 
to demand immediate reparation, and apology within forty- 
eight hours, under threat of the bombardment of the port. 
The Sultan ascertained that the threat would be carried out, 
and, after a momentary hesitation, yielded at discretion. The 
Governor of Adana, though he acted under direct orders from 
the Palace, was dismissed, together with the Governor of the 
port, the Austrian flag was formally saluted, and the money 
owing, £250,000, was ordered to be paid. The incident will have 
great effect upon all negotiations with Constantinople, as the 
Sultan had begun to believe himself beyond coercion; but its 
greatest result, as we have argued elsewhere, is to show that 
the great resources of the Austrian Empire are at the control 
of a Minister possessed of nerve and will. 








The news from the Indian Frontier is satisfactory, in spite 
of some further disasters in skirmishes with the moun- 
taineers. The Government has abandoned all intention of 
pushing British dominion up to Afghanistan. The Orokzais 
have asked for terms, and Sir William Lockhart has informed 
them in full Durbar that if they will pay a fine of Rs. 35,000, 
send in five hundred breech-loading rifles, and make a 
“general submission,” they will be pardoned. The Orokzais 
ere delighted with the terms, which are, no doubt, most 
moderate, and so, we venture to predict, will be the Afridis 
and the remainder of the clansmen, who now that the wave 
of fanaticism has exhausted itself, are anxious to resume their 
old position, which is precisely that of our own Highlanders 
before Culloden. There is hope, therefore, that the greater 
part of the army may be speedily withdrawn, and Sir 














James Westland relieved of his fear of being unable to 
meet expenses without assistance from Great Britain. The 
Government will now devote itself, it may be expected, to 
making its forces more mobile by the construction of light 
railways and roads, by sinking artesian wells, which will be a 
benefit to the people as well as the troops, by multiplying 
light artillery, and by reorganising its arrangements for the 
supply of transport animals, which in an emergency always 
break down. 


Unfortunately we have again been beaten in some wretched 
skirmishes. On the 16th inst. General Kempster’s brigade, 
while returning from the Waran Pass, was attacked by the 
Zakka Khels in great force, and, after severe fighting, only 
regained the camp with a loss of four officers killed and thirty 
men, besides a number of woanded. The detachments seem 
to have moved too late in the day, the principal losses 
occurring after dusk, when a number of the Dorsetshire 
Regiment lost their way altogether, and some of their com- 
rades only found it by clinging to the Sikhs, who more or less 
understand hill-fighting. The incident in itself is an ordinary 
one in hill warfare, but it helps to keep up the mountaineers’ 
impression that, whenever not opposed by artillery, they are a 
match for the British troops. We must remark with some pain 
that the way in which our colleagues of the daily Press report 
these wretched skirmishes is thoroughly discreditable. They 
are exaggerated by thick head-lines and big words into im- 
portant engagements, in which the British arms have suffered 
severely. It will be necessary, if this goes on, for Sir 
William Lockhart to pursue Sir H. Kitchener’s plan, and 
absolutely prohibit messages from the front till operations 
are over. May we suggest also that, able as war cor- 
respondents may be, their daily practice of magnifying and 
depreciating officers commanding in subordinate movements 
must be fatal to discipline? They practically distribute 
Victoria Crosses and black marks as if they were Field 
Marshals. 


Sir William Lockhart on November 17th, the day after the 
Waran disaster, made a speech to the Northamptonshire and 
Dorsetshire Regiments, in which he used some interesting 
words. “We must remember that we are opposed to perhaps 
the best skirmishers and best natural rifle-shots in the world, 
and the country they inhabit is the most difficult on the face 
of the globe. Their strength lies principally in intimate 
knowledge of the ground, which enables them to watch our 
movements unperceived and to take advantage of every height 
and every ravine. Our strength lies in our discipline, 
controlled fire, and mutual support, and our weakness in 
our ignorance of the ground and the consequent tendency 
of small parties to straggle and get detached. I hope 
that before long we may obtain an opportunity to meet 
the enemy on such terms as will enable us to wipe out 
all old scores, and I am confident that when the time comes 
you will all conduct yourselves with steady courage, worthy 
of our best traditions. In the meantime there is no occasion 
for depression because some of us have been surprised, out- 
numbered, and overwhelmed on bad ground.” That isa most 
soldierly speech, but it will deepen the impression that the 
wretched conditions of this war depress our men. 


Two German missionaries have been murdered in Shantung, 
and it is believed that the German Government will avail 
itself of the incident to retain the harbour of Kiao-chou as a 
permanent guarantee that the Pekin Government will protect 
Germans, and also as a naval station. The harbour seems, 
indeed, to have been already seized. The fact is not officially 
admitted, but the detailed account of the ocenpation can 
hardly have been invented. According to this story, the 
German Admiral on Monday morning landed six hundred 
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men from his squadron, consisting of one man-of-war and 
three cruisers, and ordered the Chinese General in command 
to evacuate his forts. He did so, requesting at the same time 
the Admiral’s protection, and the Germans took possession 
of the forts. The story is, to our mind, proved by that touch 
about the Chinese General, who would otherwise have been 
executed as soon as his report reached Pekin; but it may be a 
glever canard let loose to see whether Europe would mind. 
We do not quite see why it should; but the Chinese may rely 
on it that the French and English will, if Kiao-chou is sur- 
rendered, demand stations too. Our post should be in the 
south-east, for if ever China is divided into “spheres of 
influence,” our share will be the provinces south of the Nan- 
ling range, the great eastern spur of the Himalaya. 


The Dreyfus affair is believed to be becoming dangerous, as 
the Army and the populace are both discussing it with 
acrimony, the central idea being that if Captain Dreyfus is 
innocent, secret Courts-Martial cannot be trusted, a suspicion 
which affects every family in France. The friends of the 
accused now accuse Count Esterhazy, a retired French officer, 
as the real culprit, and the Count, who admits that he was at 
the time heavily in debt, retorts that he is the victim of a 
Jew conspiracy. He is to be tried; but it is quite evident 
that there is some secret which the Government is most 
anxious to conceal, probably because the whole truth would 
implicate one of the great Embassies. It would probably be 
wiser for the Government to make a clean breast of it, telling 
the whole truth, and relying on public sense; but the horror 
of free discussion upon Army questions cows all French 
politicians. They are afraid lest conscripts should have a 
good case against officers. 


The elections for the London School Board will be over 
before our next issue appears, and we hope, without much 
confidence, that the moderate Moderates will carry the day. 
They all, in spite of the deep divisions among them, wish for 
religious education. So also do many Progressives—though 
many more are at heart secularists—but then they mostly wish 
the religion to be taught out of school, and that means for scores 
of thousands that it will never be taught at all. The proportion 
who learn nothing at home is, we fear, terribly large. On the 
other pivot of discussion, expenditure, our only opinion is that 
neither side can be trusted to reduce the rates by one penny. 
They are too zealous; and will do their best to improve 
teaching, which is an excellent form of emulation, but not a 
cheap one. Indeed, their talk of economy is almost per- 
functory, for both know perfectly well that their sanitary 
work is not complete, and both desire almost unanimously 
that another year should be allowed for compulsory instruction, 
which would raise the expenditure by 20 per cent. In this 
respect, as in so many others, the strong ass must stoop to 
his burden and go on. 


Onr greatest dread in respect to education is such a conflict 
of opinion that the State would practically have to support 
two sets of schools, each with a different ideal, and both grow- 
ing more extreme as time went on. If the extreme Pro- 
gressives have their way the danger will be real, for the 
common English have no idea of letting their children grow 
up clever heathen. To prevent it they would insist on large 
grants to voluntary schools, and we should thus have in the 
end two State-supported systems in fierce rivalry with each 
other, one wandering towards a system almost of the seminary, 
and the other towards a system almost, or wholly, Pagan. 
Fortunately the English are never logical; but in the Catholic 
countries of the Continent the cleavage between the two 
systems is quite as bitter as that. That is one strong reason 
why we hold it necessary to adhere to the Compromise of 1870, 
which, whether satisfactory or not, does help to keep the 
horses from pulling opposite ways. 


On Wednesday Lord Wolseley made a speech at the 
United Service Institute, which, considering that he is Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, must be regarded as of the 
most serious import. The subject of the discussion was the 
relative advantages of conscription and voluntary enlistment. 
‘Lord Wolseley admitted that of the thirty-five thousand 
recruits we shall have enlisted this year, 29 per cent. wil] be 
“‘specials,”—that is the official name for boys of sixteen, or 
weaklings who may be expected to grow into strong men. 





cra 
As we have pointed out elsewhere, this meang that we ar 
going to reckon as efficient soldiers some ten thousand bo ‘ 
and that, as we did much the same last year and the roe 
before that, the Army, if we count only the men who a 
to count—i.e, the grown-up soldiers—is probably aia 
thirty thousand below its nominal strength. Lord Wolseley 
went on to say that he was opposed to having a oanen 
Indian Army. So should we be, but the grave objections 
to a separate Indian Army must not prejudice the total! 
different proposal of having some men enlisted in weiede, 
for home service and others in regiments for service abroad. 
The home regiments would be exactly what the Guards om 
till last spring. They would go abroad in case of war, but ip 
peace-time would remain at home. 


Lord Wolseley further declared that we might as well go 
back to crossbows as long service, because we could not get 
the men. We might as well advertise for men in armour as 
for men to engage for twenty-one years. Obviously this is 
to some extent an exaggeration, for the Marines are long. 
service men, and yet we have no difficulty in recruiting them. 
With the end of Lord Wolseley’s speech we are entirely in 
accord. “He believed the voluntary system which had served 
us so long would serve us still if we adopted the common. 
sense idea that if one wanted a good article one must pay for 
it. The necessary inducements must be held ont, and they 
might be either in the shape of money or in the shape of ar 
assurance given to the recruit that when he left the Army 
with a good character something should be done for him.” 
This is reason. We hold, however, that we ought to try 
whether long service with adequate pay and the promise of 
a good pension does not form one of, and possibly the most 
attractive of, the inducements referred to by Lord Wolseley, 
Every one is agreed that extra inducements to enlist are 
required. Do not let us exclude from these the opportunity 
of making a career of the Army. 


A Conservative Conference, consisting of two thousand 
delegates, has been sitting most of the week at the St. 
James’s Hall. The gathering was an interesting one, as there 
was apparently littie or no attempt to “cook” the resolutions, 
and the speeches were very plain-spoken. The “machine,” 
that is to say, is far less in evidence than at similar Home- 
rule gatherings. On Tuesday, the opening day, Mr. James 
Lowther made a demand for anti-Radical administration 
and non-Radical legislation, which was intended for the 
Liberal Unionists, but probably hit the democratic Tories 
a good deal harder. It is the democratic Tories, not the 
Liberal Unionists, who press for a forward Unionist policy. 
The first motion carried by the Conference, and carried 
unanimously, was one in favour of a Royal residence in 
Ireland. Then a resolution was passed, also unanimously, 
calling attention to the state of the Army. Next, after dis- 
cussion, Mr. Whitmore carried a resolution in favour of 
“enhancing the dignity and increasing the powers of the 


' local authorities throughout the Metropolis,”—i.c., Mayors for 


all the parishes. Lastly, a resolution was carried condemning 
the sugar-bounties as “a great economic injury to this 
country and its Colonies.” We have dealt with this question 
elsewhere, and will only say here that the plan favoured was 
the imposition of a countervailing duty, which “would mean 
the addition of one-sixth ¢ a penny to the present price of 
sugar per pound. A revenue of over a million and a half per 
annum would be raised by this countervailing duty, which 
would be applied to the reduction of the tea-duty by 2d. op 
the pound.” What compensation was to be given to the men 
who make sweets, biscuits, jam, and aerated waters for the 
heavy new tax on their trades was not explained. 


On Wednesday the Conference, after unanimously carrying 
a resolution in favour of registration reform, discussed the 
question of female suffrage. After an animated debate 
show of hands was demanded, with the result that the pro- 
posal was negatived by a substantial majority. There 1s, we 
believe, little chance of women ever getting the Parliamentary 
suffrage, but we are glad to see that the Conservative dele- 
gates had the strength of mind to refuse any coquetting 
with a proposal which no doubt has attractions for them from 
a"purely party standpoint. Later, a resolution was moved in 
regard to that curious anomaly, the Land-tax—an anomalY 
which is in many parts of the South of England a very serious 
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nevance—but its discussion was stopped by the moving of 
the previous question. The Conference ended its deliberations 
py adopting a resolution in favour of putting a stop to alien 
‘migration. They would have been far better advised to 
jave dealt with the real grievances presented by the incidence 


of the Land-tax. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach spoke at the Dolphin dinner at 
Bristol on Colston’s Day,—i.c., on Saturday last. After 
rightly defending Mr. Walter Long from the attacks made 
apon him in regard to the muzzling order, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach dealt with the engineering dispute. He feared that 
ome of the leaders of the men were given over to the “ new 
socialism.” They believe a millennium can come, when ideal 
wages Will be paid out of an imaginary fund, and they are 
anxious for the nationalisation of land, railways, and minerals, 
ad, indeed, of all industries. “The result would be that 
werybody now engaged in these industries would be ruined, 
and the taxpayer, at whose cost these operations would have 
to be continued for the benefit of the working classes on such 
verms as their representatives might agree, would be ruined 
ys well.” That, said Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, is what, “to 
my mind, the new Socialism means.” That is, perhaps, a 
vather rough-and-ready sketch of Collectivism, but it is sub- 
stantially true. Socialism in its essentials is wanted by no 
one, and would do no one any good. The Socialism men 
desire is a mirage, absolutely different from the dreary level 
of desert which is the one reality behind it. 


Only one paragraph in Lord Salisbury’s long speech on 
Tuesday to the Conservative Associations calls for any 
special remark. He intimated that the London County 
Council was a failure, because London is so big, and because 
the Councillors discuss abstract questions instead of munici- 
pal improvements. It is intended, therefore, next Session to 
bring in a Bill for transferring most of the powers of the 
Council to ten or more vestries with a more dignified name. 
We shall have more confidence in that announcement when 
we have seen the Bill. When Mr. Chamberlain comes to 
draw it he will find that London is more of a unit than he 
thinks, and that so much power must be left to the Federal 
municipality that it may as well retain all it has, and be 
made Conservative by throwing the City into it. The 
Vouncil sometimes talks nonsense, and is always inclined to 
create an army for itself by paying special wages to its 
employés, and it is much too courageous in its ideas of 
improvements, which all mean expenditure and borrowing; 
but those mistakes could be corrected without abolishing 
Mr, Ritchie’s fabric, which on the whole is very useful. The 
fact that New York is badly governed is, pace Lord Salisbury, 
x0 proof that London is. 


The Unionists, somewhat to their surprise, for the battle 
was fought rather on London than on Imperial lines, carried 
the seat at Deptford. The result of the poll, which was 
declared on Monday evening, was—Mr. A. H. A. Morton 
Unionist), 5,317; Mr. J. W. Benn (Radical), 4,993; Unionist 
majority, 324. In 1895 Mr. Darling won the seat by a 
majority of 1,229, but it is noticeable that he only polled 
some 340 votes more than did Mr. Morton. Mr. Benn’s un- 
tiring efforts enabled him to add nearly 600 votes to the 
Home-rule poll. In 1892 the Unionist majority was 565, and 
in 1888 only 275. The figures, as a whole, certainly do not 
point to any serious Unionist defection. 


Though the conference which is to end the engineering 
dispute has not yet met, the preliminaries have at last been 
arranged, and the first meeting is to take place at the West- 
uunster Palace Hotel at 11 o’clock on Wednesday next. Each 
side is to have fourteen representatives—far too many—and 
mach side its own chairman,—spokesman would be a better 
‘Ite, The terms of the armistice pending negotiations are, 
on behalf of the employers, that any lock-out notices not yet 
Carried into effect are to be suspended, and no new notices 
Pea and on behalf of the men, that there is to be no inter- 
ape With those who are now at work. The struggle bas 
if whe very costly and a very bitter one on both sides; but 
ne ew in a clear understanding that the Unions are to 
a er, not to impede, the use of machinery, it will have 

®2 worth while. It must be remembered, also, that on the 








whole the behaviour of the men has been very good. There 
has been little or no violence. 


The Report just issued by the Commons Preservation 
Society shows how widely beneficial has been the work of 
that body. It is indeed hardly too much to say that 
the public owes more to the men who conduct that 
Society—and especially to Sir Robert Hunter—than to any 
other organisation intended to preserve the rights of the 
people and to protect the scenery of the country from injury and 
abuse. In former days it was the enclosing Lord of the Manor 
with whom the Society oftenest did battle. Now, though 
vigilance here is still sometimes needful, the chief danger is 
from railway and water companies, whose greed in the matter 
of common-lands is insatiable. Every year the Society 
examines all private Bills affecting open spaces, and during 
the last four years no fewer than ninety-five were examined; 
and no measure seriously injuring an open space was allowed 
to pass unchallenged. The most signal victory gained by the 
Society, says the Report, was the rejection, by a majority of 
more than two to one, of a Bill introduced in 1896, “ which 
would have sanctioned, without securing any adequate equiva- 
lent, the enclosure of some three hundred acres of Ham Fields, 
besides a long strip of valuable river-bank and the closing ot 
a network of footpaths.” The Society also keeps its eye upon 
our coast-line, and cliffs and shores are sedulously guarded. 
The Society does not hold that all man wants at the seaside 
is a pier and a marine parade. Most certainly the Society 
should receive the heartiest possible support, not least because 
its ways are reasonable and non-aggressive. While it guarde 
public rights, it makes no foolish or unfair attacks on private 
owners. It has never encouraged the monstrous notion that 
landlords are to be looked on as the enemies of the human 
race. Some of its warmest friends are landlords. 


Last Saturday’s papers contain an interesting account of ar 
interview held by Reuter’s Agency with Major Ternan, who 
has just returned from Uganda. After describing how the 
infant son of Mwanga had been proclaimed King under a 
Regency, Major Ternan mentioned the very important fact 
that during the recent fighting Dr. Macpherson had discovered 
an antidote for the poison in which the native arrows were 
dipped. The antidote consisted in injecting a solution of 
strychnine. Hitherto people wounded with these arrows had 
always died, but Dr. Macpherson succeeded in bringing the 
wounded men round in about two hours. If this antidote 
should also prove effective in the case of the arrows used on 
the West Coast, the discovery is a most valuable one. We 
should like to know whether the Uganda arrows were dipped 
in a vegetable poison or smeared with putrid human flesh. 


Mr. Long on Thursday made an important speech at 
Bournemouth upon the muzzling order, which, strange to say, 
has risen into a political question. The owners of dogs, 
especially the female owners, so detest the annoyance given 
to their pets that they are ready to turn out the Government 
in the fallacious hope that the Liberal Minister would be 
tolerant of rabies. The substance of the speech is contained 
in the two following quotations :—*“In justification for the 
adoption of this policy they had this awful fact staring them 
in the face—as regularly as the circle widened which repre- 
sented rabies, so assuredly did the circle widen which repre- 
sented hydrophobia, which was the same disease in the 
human being. So surely as a case of rabies occurred, 
their figures showed with the same regularity the occur- 
rence of a case of hydrophobia in the human being.” “In 
June of this year he took the matter into his own hands. 
In the counties of Lancashire and the West Riding of York- 
shire in 1895 there were 446 outbreaks up to November 15th, 
and in 1897, under the muzzling regulations, there had been 
37 outbreaks in the same period of time, and of, these 37, 24 
were in the early part of the year.” That being the case, why 
does not Mr. Long make the muzzling order universal for six 
months, and so extinguish hydrophobia altogether? It is the 
absurdity of leaving distinctions between counties which so 
irritates opinion. We know one placewhere dogs are seized 
on one side of the road, but permitted to bite comfortably on 
the other. 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
COUNT GOLUCHOWSKI. 


USTRIA has found a man,—that would seem to be 

the inevitable and most important deduction from 

the Mersina incident, which will be seen by and by to 
have greatly modified the European situation. Ever since 
the appointment of Count Goluchowski as Chancellor of 
the Empire the Austrian Foreign Office has been express- 
ing its discontent with the progress of affairs in Constan- 
tinople, with the blindness of the Sultan, and with the 
threat to the peace of Europe involved in the maladminis- 
tration of the Turkish Empire. It has even been hinted 
that Europe may have been wrong in allowing the 
Armenians to be so nearly exterminated. This discontent 
became deeper as the Sultan became more inflated with 
his successes against Greece, and more convinced that no 
single Power would venture, acting alone, to apply to him 
the only form of argument which he respects. The 
Austrian Government found itself disregarded at Con- 
stantinople, Abd-ul-Hamid, who remembers the way in 
which Bosnia was absorbed by the Hapsburgs without 
their striking a blow, being delighted to subject Vienna 
to his method of snubbing, which consists in meeting 
every request from a Power he dislikes with a series of 
indefinite delays. His Majesty in such cases refuses 
nothing, but also he concedes nothing, except in words. 
The aggravation was the greater because the Sultan con- 
stantly yielded to Russia, which has a special weapon to 
wield in her unpaid Indemnity, and affected the most 
effusive devotion to the German Emperor, who in his 
eagerness to obtain commercial advantages for his 
subjects has taken the side of the Turks through- 
out the Cretan and Greek affairs. Count Goluchowski, 
therefore, resolved to put an end to a position which 
threatened to make all future progress difficult for 
Austria; and having resolved, and convinced his master, 
he acted with decision and vigour. During an interview 
between the two Emperors a compromise was effected 
with Russia, based, as Austrian diplomatists say, on a 
resolve to keep Turkey standing, but based, as we believe, 
on an arrangement for partition which will become 
operative if ever Abd-ul-Hamid provokes either St. Peters- 
burg or Vienna beyond endurance. And then, this great 
negotiation effected, the Chancellor awaited an oppor- 
tunity to show that Austria had by no means sunk into a 
negligeable quantity. The Austrian Consul at Mersina 
protected the Agent for the Austrian Lloyds at that port, 
who had been sentenced to deportation for enabling some 
Armenians to escape by giving them passages to Europe at 
low rates on his line of steamers. The Sultan, delighted at an 
Opporiunity of at once snubbing an Austrian and displaying 
his hatred for Armenians, ordered the Agent to be 
violently arrested and turned out of the country. The 
order was, of course, obeyed with circumstances of special 
insult ; and Count Goluchowski’s opportunity had arrived. 
Instead of entering upon an interminable negotiation 
which would have ended in nothing, he sent two powerful 
warships to Mersina—a considerable port, with ten 
thousand inhabitants—and directed Baron Calice at Con- 
stantinople to inform the Sultan that if by a specified 
hour on October 18th he had not granted full redress 
for the outrage, and paid up a railway debt which 
had been evaded for months, Mersina would be shelled. 
The money demanded was no less than £250,000, 
and the redress was to be of the most public character, 
the Governor of the province being dismissed, the 
Governor of the city discharged, and the Austrian flag 
publicly saluted with every military ceremony. The 
Sultan was stunned. He had not dreamed that a single 
Power would dare to enforce demands against him by 
peremptory action, and he at first showed symptoms of a 
desire to avoid compliance with the Austrian ultimatum. 
He found, however, that the German Emperor could not 
help him against Austria ; he heard that Baron Calice was 
actually packing up for departure; and he perceived at 
once—for he is a great diplomatist—that if shells actually 
fell in Mersina, he would either be compelled to declare 
war—which would be the beginning of the end—or to 
submit patiently to an affront which would drive his 
Army, already discontented with the terms of peace, 
frantic with rage and humiliation. All Asia, indeed, 





ciara 
would know that Mersina had been shelled, a 
had not ventured to reply, and all the new peers 
Khalifate, which has exalted the hopes of Mussulm 
even in Central Asia, would be dissipated at once, There 
is no concealing the sound of falling shells, Abd wd 
Hamid, therefore, yielded, the offending Governors “om 
dismissed, though their violence had been sanctioned from 
the Palace, the salute was fired, and, bitterest pill of all, 
a quarter of a million sterling which it was not intended 
to pay, except after infinite delays, was ordered to be paid 
at once. The Sultan, who has been greatly puffed = b 
his “ conquests,” though, as he is a shrewd man, not walle 
so much as his people have been, shrinks back into his 
position before the war, that of a Sovereign whom Europe 
endures, but who cannot resist by force any emai 
demand which a first-class Power is prepared to support 
with shot and shell. 


The change in Constantinople will be great, for they 
understand force there. A thing which was extremely 
doubtful is now certain, that the Sultan is not only afraid 
of the mass of strength embodied in the Concert, which 
any Power in the world, even America, might reasonably 
dread, but that he is not prepared to declare war on 
single first-class State. Rather than fight any of the great 
Five he will even part with money actually in his Treasury. 
The Ambassadors will mark that fact with a certain 
delight, for they have been greatly irritated by their 
repeated defeats, and every demand will now be pressed 
upon Yildiz Kiosk with a new and startling energy. 
The ascendancy of Europe is revived in the place 
where, of all places, it is necessary that it should be 
felt, and though reforms are impossible in Turkey, it may 
be possible so to employ the newly revived authority as to 
prevent new attacks on civilisation, or any fresh resistance 
to the enfranchisement of Crete. The Sultan may be 
able to veto the appointment of Colonel Schaeffer as 
Governor-General, for the Luxemburg Colonel, though an 
excellent candidate, is nobody in international eyes; but 
he will not be able to veto the German Prince who it 
is believed to be certain will be the ultimate choice, and 
who will be just as independent in his action as Alexander 
of Bulgaria or the Hohenzollern Prince who reigns at 
Bucharest. The change, however, in Constantinople is as 
nothing to the change in Vienna. The risk encountered 
was very great, for the chances were at least equal that 
the Sultan would stand firm; and if he had stood firm, 
the partition of Turkey, that cloud in the horizon of 
diplomatists, would have been within measurable distance ; 
but Count Goluchowski dared run it, and it comes, there- 
fore, to this, that one of the greatest military States on 
the Continent has found a Minister who dare rely on her 
resources, and has the will and the nerve to use them. 
Those resources, especially in men, are enormous; and if 
Count Goluchowski dare employ them, and can be relied 
on to make his action as strong as his words, his 
master becomes at once as great a factor in the Huro- 
pean system as the German Emperor or Nicholas II. 
That is a change which ought to be welcomed in this 
country, for though Austria is too immobile, she has fora 
century been friendly to Great Britain, and has no interests 
anywhere in the world that are at variance with our own. 
Moreover, we hold it to be a cardinal doctrine of policy 
that it is easier to deal with a strong man than witha 
feeble one in a great position. Count Goluchowski must 
be a strong man, for he has disregarded the internal com- 
plications of the Empire, he has not asked for orders from 
Berlin, and he has, when he had a clear case, risked a 
great war rather than give way. Granting even what we 
believe to be the case, though it is so strenuously denied, 
that the Hapsburgs and Romanoffs have come to a definite 
arrangement as to the future of the Balkans, and that this 
made the Austrian Chancellor’s task easier, still he has 
known how to avail himself of that advantage, and to 
derive from it a fresh energy and a new decision. Above 
all, he has known, what so few Ministers nowadays know, 
when to bring talk to an end, and at the right psycho 
logical moment to 1esort to force. He may be merely 
his master’s agent —for the Emperor Francis Joseph 
remains still something of an enigma—but it looks very 
much as if Austria, for the first time in this century, 
had found a great man to be her Minister; and Austria 
with a great man at her head is one of the most powerf 


of States. 
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THE CONDITION OF THE ARMY. 


F the condition of the Army is really what Mr. Arnold- 
Forster describes it in a series of very trenchant letters 
hich he is writing to the Times—and we fear that in 
the main it is—there is need for the most anxious solici- 
tude on the part of the nation. Granted the state of the 
Army to be what he asserts, the present moment is one 
for special vigilance. The Government is about to make 
a set of proposals for increasing the Army. But if our 
existing system is altogether wrong, it is clear that 
now is the time when it ought to be remodelled and 
reformed. If Parliament and the country are to be 
screwed up to the work of increasing the Army, it 
je essential that the reforms should be thorough and 
carried out in a businesslike manner. In other words, 
wo have reached the long-expected moment when it will 
be possible to put our military house in order, and we 
must see to it that the chance is taken advantage of. 
So good an opportunity may never occur again, and there- 
fore it is essential that we do not patch but really mend. 
The country is alive to the peril of having a weak 
Army, there is no disposition to grudge the money, and 
the public shows no intention of declaring that the advo- 
cates of reform are crying “ Wolf!” Tremendous, then, 
must be the responsibility which will attach to those, 
whether Cabinet Ministers, permanent officials, or soldiers 
in high place, who miss the opportunity and fail to put 
the nation in the way of getting what it needs,—an 
Army which, if small in size, is thoroughly efficient, 
and recruited and organised on a businesslike basis. 
We fully recognise that this responsibility must fall upon 
the Executive and the administrators of our Army. The time 
for Committees and Commissions is past, and that for 
action has come. But those now responsible must remember 
that if their action has in the end inadequate results 
they will be marked men. If the steps they adopt do not 
give us a sound Army, and if they advise as sufficient 
what is not sufficient, it will be impossible for them to 
excuse themselves by saying that they, in reality, did 
what they could, and not what they would, or that they 
advised not what they thought was necessary, but only 
as much as they thought the country would stand,— 
that, in other words, they gave not the advice they 
deemed best, but the advice which they thought the 
country wanted to hear. It will not, that is, do for 
them to say at some future day, ‘You would not hear 
truth and reason, and so we gave you what you wanted, 
—half-truths and unreason.’ In a former article we in- 
clined to the opinion that it would be better, under the cir- 
cumstances, to improve and develop the existing system 
than to adopt a radical change. If, however, things are 
in reality as bad as Mr. Arnold-Forster represents them, 
it will be necessary to reconsider that opinion. If his 
facts cannot be shown to be erroneous, it is clear not only 
that the existing system has broken down altogether, but 
that every sort of ingenious device has been adopted to 
develop it and make it do its work, but without success. 
The plan, usually a most wise one, of trying to make an 
existing system work, rather than of casting it aside and 
adopting another, has, that is, been already attempted and 
has failed. Granted that this is the case, and it is difficult to 
read what Mr. Arnold-Forster says and not admit it, there 
18 no room for a policy of development. But the Govern- 
ment apparently intend to adopt the policy of simple 
development,—of adding eight more battalions to the 
Army, with a few minor alterations as to pay and service. 
As we have said above, the responsibility for any course 
now adopted must necessarily be a very heavy one; but 
in view of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s facts we can hardly 
believe that those who intend to make these proposals 
fully realise this fact. It looks, we fear, as if they were 
asking for what they thought the country would like 
them to ask for, not for what they believe to be neces- 
sary. 

The closer the problem of the Army is considered the 
more clear it becomes that what is at the root of all our 
troubles is the difficulty of getting recruits. If we could 
enlist as we wanted them any number of young men of 
rom twenty to twenty-five, we should have comparatively 
little difficulty. But, practically, we cannot get recruits 

tween twenty and twenty-five. We have, therefore, 
under one subterfuge or another to enlist nearly half our 
men at the age of sixteen or seventeen. But lads of this 





sort, though possibly good soldiers in the making, are not fit 
to be used in India, or Egypt, or Afriea, orthe Mediterranean, 
or, in truth, anywhere except at home. We admit this 
officially by the wise rule which does not allow men to go 
abroad till they are twenty. But the effect of this most 
salutary and rational rule, if applied strictly, would be to 
keep half the Army at home; for if you enlist thousands 
of boys at sixteen or seventeen, and keep them at home 
till they are twenty, it is clear that the first three or four 
years of their service must be at home. It happens, 
however, that the major part of our soldiers are wanted 
abroad, not at home. At present, then, we are enlisting 
men whom we cannot use abroad, and so cannot 
put to the very service for which we engage them. Of 
course the result has been to throw the whole system out 
of gear. When the rule not to send men abroad till 
twenty was made, it was obvious that men under twenty, or 
at any rate under nineteen—which would allow a year for 
training—ought not to have been enlisted. Yet we enlist 
comparatively few men at and above nineteen,—for the very 
sufficient reason, no doubt, that they do not come forward. 
Under these circumstances there were only two plas 
which it was possible for the War Office to adopt,—(1) tu 
devise terms of service which would get recruits of nine- 
teen and over, or (2) to abolish the rule against sending 
men abroad till they were twenty. The War Office, in 
practice, adopted the second alternative. . Nominally, 
they maintained their rule; but they quaintly decreed 
that the Cape of Good Hope, Malta, Gibraltar, Crete, 
Cyprus, Bermuda, and Halifax (Nova Scotia) were places 
at home, and not places abroad. But sending lads under 
twenty to places with the climate of Gibraltar and Malta, 
contrary to an obviously wise, and indeed necessary, 
rule, is not the only proof that the War Office is at its 
wits’ end for men,—we say “men” advisedly, for admit- 
tedly it can still get boys. In order to provide the troops 
required for garrisoning Gibraltar it had to invent the 
new scheme for sending the Guards abroad. Now, this 
rough sketch of the facts shows clearly that our present 
system is breaking down because we cannot get enough 
grown men to enlist. If we could we should not have to 
talk about the state of the Army. It might, and no 
doubt would, need improvement; but there would be no 
talk, as there is at present, of the War Office not knowing 
where and how to turn for men soldiers. The possi- 
bility of being able to send a recruit abroad, without 
calling Crete or Cyprus a place in the Home District, i.e., 
the United Kingdom, would get over the chief difficulty 
which now confronts the War Office. The main thing to 
be done at present is, then, to discover conditions of service 
which, when offered, will induce young men fit for service 
to come forward and join the colours. That such a scheme 
can be devised we do not doubt. The first question to be 
asked is, ‘‘ Have we at present any military body in which 
recruiting is successfully accomplished?” The answer is, 
“The Marines.” We can get as many Marines as we like, 
and of the best quality. Clearly, then, we ought to study 
the conditions of service which have proved popular with 
the Marines, and attempt to follow them. We ought also 
to do away with the foolish and irritating stoppages 
which now discredit the Army in the public mind. A 
shilling a day is regarded as the soldier’s natural pay, but 
it is also considered mean and unfair that the soldier is not 
“all found.” The soldier should have a bond-fide free kit, 
and free renewals for fair wear and tear, and also all his 
meals free. The only stoppages from his pay should be 
for injuries to his clothes and arms through carelessness. 
Next, we would classify soldiers just as sailors are classi- 
fied. The soldier who had made himself thoroughly 
efficient, and had learned to shoot well, should have a 
distinctive description and be paid at a higher rate. 


These are, of course, only groundwork suggestions. It 
may be that more would have to be done to render the 
service popular—unless and until it is as popular to be a 
soldier as a sailor we shall never get a perfectly satisfac- 
tory Army—but what this should be is for the experts to 
say, and not for us. Some very competent authorities 
consider that the division of the Army into regiments for 
Indian and Colonial service, and regiments for home 
service, in time of peace would improve recruiting. This 
system would mean a short service (say three years) for 
the home regiments, and a long service (say twelve years 
with the colours) for regiments to be employed on Indian 
and Colonial service. The result of this arrangement 
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would be that the home Army would be almost exactly 
in the position occupied by the brigade of Guards up 
till last spring,—an Army recruited for home service 
and permanently stationed during peaee in the United 
Kingdom. The Indian and Colonial regiments would 
pass their time, or the greater part of their time, abroad. 
There is no doubt a great deal to be said for this 
plan on general grounds, but the really important mat- 
ter to consider is, would it attract more and a better class 
of recruits? If it would, then great as would be the 
revolution, we would accept it. At any rate, this is a 
matter which must be considered before the final decision 
is arrived at. It is madness to talk about raising eight 
new battalions and not to grapple with the problem that 
underlies the whole question, the problem of attracting 
suitable recruits. We want an available Army, and the 
country must therefore insist that every man marked on 
the lists, and paid for as a British soldier, is at least nine- 
teen years of age and sound in body. But though we so 
strongly object to recruiting boys, and pretending that 
they are grown soldiers, we would under certain con- 
ditions make use of the fact that it is easy te get boys to 
enlist. We would every year enlist a certain number of 
boys, from fifteen to eighteen, under the following con- 
ditions. They should be called boy-recruits, not soldiers, 
and should be placed in special training camps till they 
were nineteen. They should, of course, receive their 
clothes and food and lodging free, and should have, say, 
a shilling a week pocket-money. At the end of their 
training—i.e., when nineteen—they should be drafted 
into the Army, well drilled, able to shoot and march, 
and in good condition to serve, exactly on the ordinary 
conditions. It may be said that we should not get 
many boys on such terms, but we believe we should. 
There are plenty of boys of fifteen and sixteen who 
would be glad to be kept as soldiers, and who, to get 
so kept, would agree to serve with the colours as soon 
as they were nineteen. Of course these boys in training 
must never be counted as soldiers, or appear in estimates 
of our military strength, but merely be regarded as soldiers 
in posse. Possibly there may be, beyond the expense, 
objections to this plan which we do not see, but at any 
rate it is worth considering. It would, we believe, ensure 
our getting at least ten thousand thoroughly trained 
young men admitted to the Army every year. If there 
were always, say, thirty thousand of these boys in training 
at various camps throughout the United Kingdom, the 
expense ought not to be above £30 a year per boy, or, say, 
in all not more than a million a year. Unless we are 
mistaken, that million, if it put every year ten thousand 
already trained soldiers into our Army, would be the 
cheapest bounty ever paid on recruiting. 





GOOD NEWS FROM THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


W® are inclined to credit Lord Salisbury with a bit 
of self-denial in his speech of Tuesday to the 
Union of Conservative Associations. He might, we 
believe, have given his audience some very interesting 
information as to the policy to be adopted upon the 
Indian Frontier; but not being quite clear as to the 
reflex effect his words might have in India, or being 
unwilling to state his policy without stating also the 
arguments for it, he refrained his tongue. It is, we 
think, clear that the India Office, and probably the 
Cabinet, has decided against the Forward school as far 
as any immediate action is concerned. There is to be no 
annexation, and no general disarmament, and the terms 
offered to the clansmen are to be of the most moderate 
and honourable kind. Sir William Lockhart has told the 
Orokzais that if they will surrender certain murderers— 
this is not mentioned in the general telegram, but is to be 
deduced from the accounts of all the “ comings in”—and 
pay a fine of Rs. 35,000, and give up five hundred breech- 
loaders, and make a “ general submission ” to the Queen’s 
authority—acknowledge suzerainty, in fact—they will be 
pardoned. There is no reason for offering different terms 


to the Afridis or any other clan, and we should say that when 


these terms are sufficiently widely known the clansmen, if 
we sustain in the interim no marked defeat, will throw 


-down their arms and set themselves in a sullen, but still 


half-contented way, to the rebuilding of their villages. It is 
now clear that, deceived by reports of the mighty victories 
achieved by the Sultan over the infidels, the clansmen 








“went Ghazi,” that is, obeyed the call of their relipio 
teachers for an onset upon the infidel. They had i 
ticular grievances, except one, which ought to be remedied 
about the supply of salt, which the mountains do not 
yield; they are not irritated by our invasion, which 
moss-troopers born, they think a fair incident in the sick 
game; they have preserved their military honour, havin 
fought till the shells began falling or the white a 
charged ; and they see nothing in the terms to make it 
worth while to go on losing their young men, and wor 
ing their women with hasty flights over roadless hills, 
The wave of fanaticism generated by the news from 
Turkey has spent itself, and as the victors are reasonable 
and time has no meaning in Asia, and the conquerors 
want recruits, why should the clansmen not wait for a few 
years, sending their hot-blooded young men to earn rupees 
in the service of the enemy? If they are to be let alone 
in their hills they care nothing whatever about the 
suzerainty, which, after all, is recognised by all the 
millions to their south. As for the fine, the loser 
always pays something, and Rs. 35,000 can be some. 
how scraped together—the mode, we believe, is what 
a British Trade-Union would call a levy—and as for 
the breechloaders, they will send them in, or not 
according as their stock of cartridges is full or tolerably 
near exhaustion. Anyhow, let there be peace in the hills 
fora time. That will, we imagine, be the argument and 
the decision of the mountaineers, and it will, we trust and 
believe, enable the Government of India to repair the 
most vexatious blunder we ever committed, to send five. 
sixths of the troops back to cantonments, to stop the use- 
less outlay of money which is bleeding the Indian 
Treasury to death, and to cut roads or build light 
railways, so that when the next outbreak happens small 
but perfectly equipped columns can get with their 
mountain batteries into the hills within ten days. The 
officers are devoted, some of the regiments are heroic, 
and all, if well led, can do their work; it is in mobility 
only that our Army in India, as everywhere, is still so 
terribly deficient. Sir William Lockhart, like Lord 
Roberts, has had painful experience of that, and as 
he is to be Commander-in-Chief, he may, we hope and 
believe, be trusted to remedy the evil, at all events 
as regards the frontier force. If that force is not 
to ruin India financially, it must in future be a 
small one; and for a small one to succeed its com- 
mandants must be picked men, its soldiers always ready 
for the alerte, and its means of locomotion not only 
sufficient, but ready to be used at twelve hours’ notice. 
The habitual, almost the incurable, trick of the Indian 
Government is to believe that as everything wanted exists 
—as proved by the pay-sheets—and is in decent order—as 
proved by the inspectors’ Reports—therefore everything 
is there. Very often it is miles behind, and immovable 
for want of available carriage. 


If the campaign is at an end, we do trust that the 
Cabinet, and more especially the Premier, will give a few 
hours’ reflection to the general situation in India, and to 
the only mode by which rapid improvement can possibly 
be attained. They may rely on it that although they can 
easily defend Lord Elgin, who is a hard-headed man of 
business, quite faithful to his duty, but without originality 
or charm for those around him, and though the Opposition 
have got hold of a case—the breach-of-faith story—which 
will break down in their hands, the situation in India 
requires grave attention. There is some sort of irritated 
feeling in the native army, the cause of which is not per- 
ceptible at this distance—it may only be ennui—but 
which is rather concealed than removed by the magnificent 
conduct of the Sikhs and Ghoorkas and regiments like 
the Guides. It may be only a reflection of the discontent 
among the people, who feel the pressure of too many mis- 
fortunes all at once, who are worried about their hoards, 
and who are tempted to think that the fortune of their 
rulers is on the wane. The recrudescence of the Plague 
will deepen this sensitiveness, especially among Mahrattas, 
and may prove a most serious misfortune to Upper India 
also; while the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease on the 
frontier, if it spreads, as it has hitherto done wherever it 
has appeared, may cripple agriculture as badly as rinder- 
pest has crippled it in South Africa. There is the immense 
currency difficulty, too, to be faced, which is at present 
only postponed, and some stringent economies to be 
attempted, which will worry and dishearten the whole of 
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that Imperial service of fifteen hundred men which is the 
‘mpelling force, as well as the ruling bureaucracy, of the 
Indian Empire. India is for the time, in short, in a bad 
way, 80 bad a way that unless the greatest care is taken 
i may be necessary to apply for aid to the Imperial 
Parliament and the British taxpayer, which would involve 
at no long distance of time a revolution in the method of 

overning the Empire. A new well-spring of energy is 
nrgently needed at the centre there, and the only way of 
obtaining it is the old one,—to send out as Viceroy a 
yeally strong man with original ideas and a will of steel, 
and if he is not a financier, to send with him a man who, 
like Mr. James Wilson, dares employ bold financial reme- 
dies. Lord Cromer, if he would go, would be the most trust- 
yorthy man, and would himself suffice as a financier; but 
there must be in the long lists of English politicians 
and administrators many who are known to the Govern- 
ment as men who could be relied on in what may yet 
rove to be an administrative crisis. It is no hour for a 
figure-head, especially a Courtly figure-head. What is 
wanted is a man who can actually govern as the German 
Emperor governs, without instructions from home, and 
yithout caring too much whether he is popular or not. 
We do not believe that under the special organisation of 
India anybody can brace up the Administration except 
the Viceroy, or that any plan whatever can make up for 
the absence of a governing mind at the head of affairs. 
If the reservoir of capacity has been drained dry, of course 
this counsel is futile; but in that event we should expect 
before the next century commences very bad intelligence 
indeed from the great dependency. 





THE UNREST OF THE NATIONS. 


ORD SALISBURY’S speech at the Guildhall about 
the Concert of Europe was very dreamy, and to 

many minds, among which we reckon our own, very 
charming; but we fear it does not accord very closely 
with the facts of life. The Premier thought we were 
seeing at least a beginning of federation among the 
European peoples, and that federation, we all know, and 
he predicted, is to secure universal peace; but we never 
remember the unrest of the nations to have been more 
visible, or the Powers to have been more inclined to 
isolated action. We ourselves are fighting two wars at 
once, and in one of them planting ourselves upon the 
Nile in a way which may be—nay, is—for the general 
interest of mankind, because the Mahdists are the common 
enemies of civilisation, but which is intended first of all 
to strengthen our own power and enlarge our own 
dominion, The French are struggling with us in West 
Africa avowedly in their own special interest, and without 
a thought of the remaining nations of Europe, whom they 
will, if they can, keep out even of ordinary trade. The 
Germans are endeavouring to make of themselves a “ world- 
wide” Power ; they are at this moment threatening Hayti, 
which but for the United States they would conquer and 
hold; and they have actually seized the Bay of Kiao-chou, 
on the Chinese coast, in order to secure for themselves 
redress for a wrong, and, if they can, to obtain a good 
base for a great position in the Far East. The Russians, 
In pursuance of their ancient policy of treating the 
Turkish Empire as their reversion, have just signified to 
the Sultan that he must not reorganise his Fleet, or rebuild 
his forts on the Bosphorus, so as to forbid the possibility, 
When the hour arrives, of a Russian descent upon his 
capital, the pretext for the order being that if he has 
money to spare he must at once pay up all arrears of the 
Indemnity of 1878. Even Austria, quietest and most 
conservative of Powers, which has kept out of the scramble 
for colonial dominion, has this week been threatening to 
fire shells into a Turkish port, not, indeed, in order to 
seize that port, but to protect her own honour and her 
own prestige, both seriously threatened by Ottoman 
Violence and carelessness of international claims. On the 
other side of the Atlantic the scene is just the same. The 
merican Republic says it is all for peace, but it protects 
all States within the two Americas, even the black 
Republic of Hayti and the many -coloured Republic 
of Brazil, by what is practically a permanent threat of 
War, and is itself seizing Hawaii, which is not in America, 
and deliberating in an oddly public way whether it shall 
or shall not seize Cuba, which by a tenure of three 
Undred years belongs ‘egally to Spain. In all these 





instances, be it observed, the Powers are not merely 
putting forward academic claims, but are defending their 
own real or imaginary interests either with shells or by 
threats which, if they mean anything, mean that if those 
interests are not consulted they will throw shells. It is an 
addition to the importance of these movements, as showing 
the irresistibleness of “ selfish,” or shall we say isolated, 
impulse, that all these Governments, except possibly the 
American, are acting in the teeth of a certain sense of strain. 
The French know well that if they get more dependencies 
they will have more money to pay and more trouble with 
the fathers of their conscripts. The Germans are aware 
that the mass of their people look askance upon the whole 
“ world-wide ” policy as involving in the end unendurable 
taxation. The Austrians hate disturbance, and proféss to 
believe that a shot fired by a European Power in Turkey 
may bring the whole fabric upon which peace rests down 
with a mighty crash. The Russians are most loth to give 
up their attitude as the “ truest friends” of Turkey; 
while in Great Britain, with her endless experience of ex- 
peditions, there is an uneasy feeling that, though our 
naval means are adequate, our military resources are 
strained almost to a point of danger. Even the Americans 
are not quite easy, and press their views to the verge of 
war, in spite of a lingering wish that their Naval Depart- 
ment might have two years more in which to perfect the: 
rebuilding of their fighting fleet. 


From these facts, which are all patent and undeniable, 
what deductions? There are, we think, two, each of 
which is of some pressing importance. In the first place, 
the Concert neither is, nor can be, as Lord Salisbury 
hopes, “the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world.” That it is not is evident without discussion ; each 
Power, whenever irritated or excited by greed, obviously 
and avowedly seeks its own ends even at the risk of 
war; and we fail, we confess, to perceive, after much 
thought, how it can be. The only method would be to 
insist that any Power, before it resorted either to violence 
or threats of violence, must lay its case before the great 
Tribunal; but would any one of the Powers agree to that 
in any emergent or very serious case? Would Great 
Britain, for instance, agree that Europe should settle 
whether she should have any more foreign territory, or 
France submit to be told that she wanted too much in 
West Africa, or Russia agree to surrender her claims to 
the Turkish reversion, or even Austria bear to refrain 
from avenging her diplomatic honour, which appears to 
have been really insulted, at the bidding of any Committee 
whatsoever? As to Germany submitting to Europe her 
claim to a naval station in China, she would suspect from 
the first that it would be rejected, all other Powers being 
content, and would therefore never agree to plead. As 
for America, the statesmen of Washington would simply 
reject such a pretension, seeing clearly that if it were 
allowed Europe must discuss the validity of the Monroe 
doctrine, and would, in all human probability, decide that 
it had in international law no place. And if any Power 
were so recalcitrant, what is the Concert to do? Is % 
to light up the flame of war in order that Germany in 
China, or France in West Africa, or the United States 
in the Pacific, may be compelled to abstain from 
an acquisition which to half the world is of no im- 
portance whatever? The suggestion is not reasonable, 
and the Concert therefore must as an instrument for 
compelling the continuance of peace be pronounced 
almost powerless. It may become powerful when the 
world is satisfactorily distributed, and it may be possible 
to decree that there shall be no territorial alteration; but 
until that happy stage in human progress has been 
reached it must, except as regards Eastern Europe, be 
in the position of a Court before which no one is com- 
pelled to plead, and which, if it does issue a decree, has no 
power with which, if any one resists, to compel obedience. 
It is, therefore, necessary that every Power should be 
armed to the teeth, because it may be compelled to act 
alone; and in that necessity is, as it seems to us, the final 
condemnation of the Concert. It not only cannot ensure 
peace, but it cannot relieve that strain under which all 
the civilised nations are suffering more loss than they 
have ever suffered except from war. If the Concert 
really meant an approach of the nations towards mutual 
confidence it would render partial disarmament safe ; but 
it does not mean this. On the contrary, during the whole 
time that it has existed every nation has been furbishing 
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its arms, and spendiag millions more than usual in order 
to be ready against a catastrophe which can only occur if 
the jealousies of the nations, always smouldering, should 
be suddenly fanned to fever-heat. The Concert has given 
them no new sense of security, and no confidence that, as 
justice is sure to be done in the end, it is needless to be 
always prepared to defend yourself with your own 
weapons. 

But then supposing all dreamy hopes are false, the 
Concert has at least preserved the European peace. Has 
it? That peace has, happily, been preserved ; but whether 
the historian of the future will attribute the preservation 
to the Concert, or to the new Alliances, or to the still newer 
dread which has sprung up among the Kings and states- 
men of the frightful consequences which a modern war 
might entail, remains a question to be settled. To our 
mind the second seems the stronger reason, not only 
because it involves the third, but because the Alliances 
have destroyed a certain sense of hope which formerly 
inspirited the great Governments. They were always 
looking for, and usually finding, allies, who in the nick of 
time either reversed the conclusions of battle, or protected 
the defeated from suffering too much. Now that Europe 
is distributed into two camps there are no allies to be 
hoped for, except, indeed, Great Britain, which, as the 
whole Continent believes, will stand aside in magnificent 
selfishness taking no part, but when the combatants are 
exhausted, seizing all the possessions far away which she 
thinks would increase her profits or her prestige. The 
world expects the war, if it occurs, to be a war a outrance, 
and therefore avoids it, and expects it to be avoided. 
Duels are very rare when the duellists must fight across 
a handkerchief. 





LEGAL REFORM IN FRANCE. 


O* Friday, November 12th, a great measure of legal 

reform was carried into law by the vote of the 
Chamber of Deputies. A measure had been introduced 
into the Senate by M. Constans, the “strong man”’ of 
the moderate Republican section, which will increase the 
dvelief that in him France has a statesman of more than 
ordinary calibre. This measure had for its object the 
abolition of the secret examination of prisoners by a 
Judge or Magistrate of a Court of first instance, after an 
arbitrary arrest. It was supposed that this practice was 
deeply rooted in French law, which is, of course, like the 
Codes of Western Europe generally, but unlike the English 
system, based on the Roman Law. But it is interesting to 
uote how quickly, as soon as the project of reform was 
started in the Senate, opposition to the change was over- 
come, and for once the Senate and Chamber united in 
ridding France of a relic of antique law which had sur- 
vived Revolution after Revolution, dynasty after dynasty, 
Empire, Monarchy, and Republic, and which had proved 
so useful to the various Governments which have ruled 
over France. 

Under the old system it was possible for an official to 
issue a warrant of arrest which could be served at any 
time, for the police who executed it to invade the house, 
seize the accused, break open his desks and drawers, 
snatch his private papers, hand them over to the Magis- 
trate for perusal at his leisure, and cast the accused 
into prison, where he might conceivably linger in a 
dismal cell 6 ft. by 3 ft. for weeks, and even months, 
before the examining Magistrate called his case up. 
Then the unfortunate person in question, who might be 
entirely innocent of the charge urged against him, was 
brought handcuffed before the Magistrate, who had the 
power of submitting him to a sort of inquisition of an 
intellectual and moral kind after he had been subjected, 
in some cases at least, to the physical inquisition which a 
negligent or cruel gaoler can so easily inflict on a prisoner 
removed absolutely from all contact with the outer world. 
The moral essence, as we may call it, of the system was 
that the prisoner was a “suspected” person, even if 
his guilt was not actually assumed. The Magistrate 
had read through all his purloined papers, had the 
advantage of knowing the man’s secret mind, his com- 
panions, the state of his affairs, the possible or probable 
motives that would induce him to take this or that step, 
the whole of the circumstances and environment, in fact, 
of his daily life. Thus, instead of a severely impartial 
Judge who comes into Court with an even mind and a 








° ° aa 
determination to see the case threshed out before him b 
the cross-examination of witnesses on both sides Cf 
entertaining himself a certain bias in favour of ~ 
accused’s innocence until the balance of evidence incli : 
distinctly to the side of guilt,—instead of this attitude 
of mind with which we are familiar, the French Mavic 
trate was converted into a kind of prosecuting Por 
who, armed with all manner of evidence secured in the 
way we have indicated, felt it to be his duty, and was “a 
fact, called on by the law, to probe into the conscio 4 
ness of the man before him, to examine him into ko 
detail of his action, to try and catch him trip si 
at any point,—to do, in short, all or nearly all that the 
prosecuting lawyer here does in the case of any criminal 
investigation. Those who have closely followed the 
proceedings in a French Court of first instance will haya 
felt how very helpless the accused usually was in the 
hands of the Magistrate, in spite of the opportunity given 
him to tell his story and defend himself as best he may. 
It is a system which seems to us, in its actual working as 
apart from its theory, to stimulate into unnatural activity 
the “ preternatural suspicion ” which has proved itself g9 
formidable a factor in French life. 

Now, the new law does not at one stroke do away with 
all this apparatus of judicial inquisition, for that would 
probably be too hard a task even for the nation which, of 
all others, has shown itself able to make the most sweeping 
changes in the shortest period of time. The central and 
most important point in the reform just carried is that 
the prisoner must be interrogated by the Magistrate 
within twenty-four hours of his arrest; that he is not to 
be kept in secrecy under the old and barbarous con. 
ditions, but to be allotted a counsel before whom 
he can state facts and lay out his line of de 
fence, and that this counsel will be present at the 
judicial interrogation. This is a great change for the 
better, even though the mode of arrest is not dealt with, 
The Magistrate will not any longer be able to keep a 
possibly innocent man in a dirty cell where he can hardly 
breathe for week after week while he is founding a case 
against the prisoner by the daily perusal of documents 
seized for his benefit by his emissaries. The mind of the 
Magistrate will thus be in a more impartial state; while 
the accused will have the advantage of more humane 
conditions and of the services of a legal expert, and will, 
therefore, not enter the judicial presence so helpless and 
untrained as he did in the old state of things. It is 
probable that, having gone thus far on the path of reform, 
the lawmakers of France will be prepared to go still 
further, and lessen by degrees that enormous power of the 
Judge which has so often in French history been used by 
successive rulers of all kinds and creeds to sanction some 
outrageous violation of liberty or some accomplished crime 
against the nation. The fact that this reform has proceeded 
from the more moderate section of the Republicans, thatit 
secured the adherence of that strongly entrenched citadel 
of vested interest, the Senate, and that it was supported 
by the Méline Ministry, seems to show that there is plenty 
of reforming work of a useful character which the moderate 
Republicans can accomplish if they choose, and that there- 
fore the alternative is not nearly so clear as has been 
supposed between a period of stagnation and a Radical 
Administration. If only the moderate Republicans would 
modify their high Protectionism, they might yet do much 
good work for France of an unsensational character, and 
so do away with the stigma of venality and lack of 
reforming zeal which has clung to the party. 

French law being founded on the Roman jurisprudence, 
it is not to be expected that French forms of judicial pro- 
cedure will ever be identical with our own, or that they 
will even closely resemble ours. The Roman Law and the 
English Common Law are the two great systems of law in 
the civilised world, and each has its own peculiar merits. 
Speaking generally, we may say that while the English 
Common Law lays pronounced stress upon the necessity 0 
individual liberty, and is rather restraining and corrective 
than regulative, the Roman Law lays its stress up the 
rights and conservation of the State, to which in ividu 
claims must give way. Our law has grown out of the 
customs of unfettered tribes, with whom liberty was & 
passion, and with whom “reasons of State” were not con- 
ceived of as overriding certain fundamental rights (we us 
the word in its ordinary rather than in its philosophi 
sense) of the law-abiding individual. But in the Roman 
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Jaw, on which French jurisprudence is based, the individu] | Report that they are suffering from the effects of the 


: of a cog or pin in a vast State machine of a 
i'hly centralised character. Without doubt, the Revolu- 
Z in the minds of the followers of Rousseau, was & 

at protest against this doctrine of the “ Leviathan.” 
Bogland, with her mind permeated with the idea of 
liberty, resisted the attempt of the Stuarts to magnify the 
conception of the State ; but France, almost contempo- 
raneously, fell deeper and deeper into State despotism, so 
that even the gigantic efforts of the Revolution were 
incapable of overthrowing the all-powerful, highly cen- 
tralised system. The old Monarchy, indeed, was destroyed, 
but the principle underlying it had a Protean variety of 
forms, and it reappeared, clothed anew, in the Convention, 
the Committee of Public Security, in Robespierre, in the 
Consulate and Empire, and more or less in all the forms 
of government in France up to the present Republic. It 
must be said for the Third Republic that, whatever its 
shortcomings may be, it has seriously attempted to 
develop French individual liberty, to decrease the absolute 
dominance of the State, to come somewhat nearer to the 
English and American type of political theory. It has 
immensely increased the powers of local self-government, 
and it has now struck a blow at the most arbitrary aspect 
of French legal methods. Beyond a certain point it 
cannot go without absolutely transforming French life by 
substituting a new social basis for the one on which the 
French State rests. But there seems no reason why, 
recollecting the excesses wrought in the past by the 
prinaple of arbitrary State authority, the French people 
should not so modify the old Roman basis of their juris- 
prudence as to effect a kind of mean between the English 
Common Law and the Roman Law. At least, if that 
is impossible, the complete obliteration of mere barbarism 
and cruelty, and the diminution of secret methods, is 
possible and most desirable; and the new statute, on 
which M. Constans is to be congratulated, is a very long 
step in that direction. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE WEST INDIAN 
DEMAND. 


Q* Tuesday last the Conference of Conservative dele- 
gates passed a resolution in favour of protecting the 
West Indian Colonies from the effects of the sugar- 
bounties. Though the resolution was moderately, and 
indeed vaguely, worded, its intention was perfectly clear. 
Those who proposed it and supported it obviously intended 
to urge upon the Government the necessity for imposing 
countervailing duties on bounty-fed sugar,—duties, that 
is, which shall take away the benefit conferred on the 
foreign producer of sugar by the bounty system. We 
most sincerely trust that the Government will not be in- 
fluenced by this resolution. We fully realise how strongly 
they must be tempted to endeavour to cure the terrible 
evils from which our West Indian islands are suffering, 
by the apparently easy and simple method of killing the 
bounties by a countervailing duty. At the same time, it 
is their plain duty, and also the only course consistent 
with the interests of the country, with their own interests, 
and with the interests of their party, to resist the 
temptation. It is our deliberate and most anxiously 
considered opinion that if they try to get rid of the 
bounties by imposing a countervailing duty they will 
not only do the West Indies no good, but will bring 
the Unionist party toruin. Ina matter of such moment 
there is no room for anything but plain speaking. Let us 
justify our double contention. Before doing so, however, 
we wish to state most clearly that we do not desire to take 
up any mere doctrinaire attitude in regard to the matter, 
or to dismiss the question as settled before it is raised, 
because it involves an infringement of the policy of Free- 
trade. Though we hold that the freer the trade the less 
the waste of wealth, and so the richer those who trade and 
use the results of trade, we admit that there are greater 
things than wealth in this world, and that cases are con- 

celvable in which it might be right and necessary for a 

nation to decrease its wealth in order to attain some moral 

object. But the imposition of a countervailing duty on 

unty-fed sugar is not one of these cases, for it could not 
accomplish its prime object, and it must bring in its train 
indirect evils of the most serious kind. That our West 

Indian islands ure in a very serious economic condition no 

One who reads the Report of the Commission can, of 

Course, doubt for a moment. It is also clear from the 





depression in the sugar industry. The West Indies ara 
in the position in which many firms in England and 
elsewhere have found themselves from time to time. 
They are carrying on an industry without profit, possibly 
at a loss, and under conditions which, in spite of a very 
commendable exercise of energy on their part, forbid them 
to make a success of the industry. Can these conditions be 
changed in such a way as to make them favourable to the 
production of sugar on a large scale? The only change in 
the conditions which it is certain would make the sugar 
industry flourish would be the virtual closing of the English 
markets to foreign sugar by the imposition of a probibi- 
tive duty on non-West Indian sugar. This would, of course, 
mean discriminating against the sugar of India, of Queens- 
land, of Mauritius, of Fiji, and of other British possessions. 
But no one in his senses would dream of such a proposal. 
The only possible plan would be, then, not to discriminate 
directly in favour of the West Indies, but to do away 
with the advantage which the bounties give to foreign 
sugar by a countervailing duty,—.e., to let the West Indies 
start fair in the economic race. But even granted this 
could be done, it is more than doubtful whether the West 
Indian sugar industry would really be placed on its legs. 
“A rise of price,” says the Report of the Commission— 
probably Sir Henry Norman must be taken to demur to 
this paragraph— such as might reasonably be anticipated 
from the imposition of countervailing duties, would not, 
according to the representations made to us in evidence, 
place the West Indian sugar industry in a satisfactory 
position.” The reason for this is clear; the West Indies 
are not the only, and also not the best, places in the world 
for growing cane-sugar. If they held a monopoly of 
sugar-cane growing, we might feel sure that they 
would benefit by an imposition of countervailing 
duties. But they hold no such monopoly. There are 
plenty of places better fitted for cane-growing. Hence 
the preference incidentally given to cane-sugar in the 
British market by the imposition of a countervailing duty 
on bounty-fed sugar would almost certainly fall not to the 
West Indies, but to other places. Cuba could grow cane- 
sugar for half the world, and if, directly the war is over, she 
were tempted to do so by a change in our policy, she could 
“cut in” and quite easily rend from our Colonies the 
morsel intended for them. The new and sharp competi- 
tion excited among the cane-producing countries by a 
change in our policy would not then improve the position 
of the West Indies, and would seem to them as disastrous 
as now seem the sugar-bounties. It is therefore almost. 
certain, or at any rate as certain as anything can be 
which has not been actually tried, that the extinction of 
the bounties would not make sugar-growing pay in the 
West Indies, and that two years after the abolition of the 
bounties by treaty or countervailing duties we should be 
met with the cry that the islands must perish economically 
unless they received preferential treatment, unless, in fact,. 
we returned in their case to the old “Colonial system.” 


Let us, however, assume for the purposes of argument 
that if the bounties could be countervailed, the price of 
cane-sugar would rise and the West Indies get the benefit. 
We must next ask, Could we successfully countervail the 
bounties short of a policy of excluding bounty-fed sugar 
as we exclude plague-rags and tuberculous beef? We 
hold it to be certain that we could not. Foreign Govern- 
ments will not, we believe, give up the bounties through 
negotiation, even if the negotiation is supported by the 
threat of countervailivg duties. It may be true that they 
would dearly like to stop the drain on their Exchequers,. 
but they dare not offend the peasant beet root growers, 
all voters, who receive the bounties. There never was. 
a bounty which filtered into so many channels. But 
if we try to extinguish the bounties by equivalent 
countervailing duties, it is practically certain that the 
Foreign Governments will reply by further raising 
their bounties. Theoretically two can play at that 
game no doubt; but we ask our readers whether it 
is likely that the British public, always rather half- 
hearted in the matter, would agree to such methods as 
these. Besides, the counter-countervailing bounties 
could at a pinch be given in a cryptic, indirect way which 
it would be almost impossible to again counteract. 
Again, how are we to prevent the bounty-fed sugar 
being shipped from some obliging smaller country which 
would give up its own bounties in order to get the 
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transport trade? Are our Custom House officials to taste 
all the sugar that comes, and declare that, though such- 
and-such sugar has a Belgian or Dutch label, and is 
certified to have been packed in Antwerp or Amsterdam, 
it is really French or German sugar? Such a policy as 
¢hat—and no other policy would be in the end effective— 
would be a revival of Napoleon’s policy as set forth in 
the Milan and Berlin decrees. If, then, foreign countries 
were determined to go on with their pounties, they could 
certainly make our countervailing duties of no avail. 
But as we have suggested above, they dare not give up 
the bounty system. The sugar-refining industry and the 
beet-growing industry are too powerful to be resisted. No 
Minister abroad dare face such a combination of peasant, 
manufacturer, and merchant fighting for their lives. 
Look at the efforts made by the West-Indian sugar- 
growers, and imagine all those men and their labourers 
and employés not merely able to use indirect appeals to 
sentiment and charitable feeling, but armed with votes, 
and supported by a public sentiment which regards it as 
the prime duty of Government to help, foster, and protect 
a threatened industry. Depend upon it, in a war against 
bounties we, who do not think that the way to make 
people rich is to raise the prices of what they use, would 
tire long before the German and the Frenchman, who obey 
the dictates of an opposite policy. We have contended 
that the abolition of the bounties will not be obtainable, 
and even if it were obtained, that it would not save the 
sugar industry in the West Indies. It remains to 
point out that if all these arguments are wrong, and if 
the countervailing policy were by a miracle to succeed, 
we should do a great and serious injury not only to the 
British consumer, but to our trade and commerce as a 
whole. To do any good the countervailing duties must 
raise the price of sugar. That is admitted. What 
would be the result? Not only that the poor man 
would be taxed more than he is at present, but also 
that several of our most flourishing industries would 
be very seriously injured. Let any one who wants 
to understand the sugar question go into a village 
shop and note what is being sold most. He will 
be surprised at the enormous amount of jam, of sweet 
biscuits, of sweets, and of aerated waters, such as ginger- 
ale and lemonade, that pass over the counter. The trade 
in these commodities in the shops of the poor is enormous. 
Jam and biscuits were once the luxuries of the well-to-do. 
Now they are a regular part of the food of the poor. In 
the last ten years these industries have developed beyond 
all belief. But the corner-stone on which they all rest is 
cheap sugar,—sugar that is so cheap that it can be used 
like barley-meal. Raising the price of sugar means, 
therefore, not merely making the housewife put a little 
less in her tea or in her puddings, but crippling these great 
industries. That is a side of the question which must 
never be forgotten. Physically even the results of cheap 
sugar are most valuable. The doctors declare that the 
modern child is often strong and well grown even in a 
very poor house because it can so easily get sugar, the 
food which gives the body necessary heat. 


There is yet one more reason why we, and every one 
who cares for the Unionist cause, should implore the 
Government not to touch the question of the sugar- 
bounties, or enter upon the dangerous and thankless 
task of imposing countervailing duties. If they do 
so, they will not only divide their own supporters, 
but will in an instant reform and reconstitute the 
Opposition. All that the Home-rule party wants are 
a cry and a policy. If the Government is mad 
enough to give Sir William Harcourt the cry of “ Free- 
trade in danger,” they will have dealt themselves and 
their own party a staggering blow. With such a cry the 
Opposition would at once rally to it ali the Liberals of 
sense and position who are shy of the fads and follies now 
advocated on Opposition platforms, but who would seize 
eagerly on a good excuse for renewing their active political 
life. “ Free-trade and cheap sugar” would give them 
exactly the excuse they need. But the Government, 
which is composed of quick-minded and prudent states- 
men, can see all this as well as we can. Therefore we 
feel sure that however much they may be tempted by 
their desire—per se a very laudable one—to help the 
West Indies, neither the Report of the Commission nor 
‘the resolution of the Conservative delegates will induce 
them to take so suicidal a step as the attempt to impose 





lar: 
countervailing duties on sugar. The more . 
the plan, the less chance is there of its rm Se 
need a negative decision mean a refusal of help to the 
West Indies. There are other and far better Ways ; 
improving their position. The true method igs ‘e = 
the West Indies as we have treated the congested districts 
of Ireland. Let us appoint a Commission for the pur vs " 
and give it, say, £40,000 a year for ten years sat 
right to raise a loan of £300,000, to be spent in the wort 
of improvement. That will do the West Indies far mor. 
good than a policy of countervailing duties, and it vill 
save the Government and the country from plunging int 
the fiscal Slough of Despond towards which the Puck of 
Protection, under his various aliases, is always attempting 
to lead us. ' % 








PASSION IN POETRY. 
ASSION is not the only quality needed for poetry, but, as 
we pointed out last week, it is the greatest, because it is 
essential. Verse may be without true melody, may be rnde, 
may be formless, but yet if it has passion it is poetry, actual 
or potential. If there is no passion the most perfect work. 
manship, the subtlest use of words, the deepest thoughts, 
the utmost refinement of metrical structure, will be of no 
avail to support the claim to poetry. Passion is the 
ultima ratio, and though not the only thing necessary, 
it is the ultimate foundation on which poetry rests. Wanting 
this, verse wants all. Thus, though passion may be conveyed 
with so little discretion and with such want of form as to 
exclude the description of poetry, that in which it resides 
must always be recognised as the raw material out of which 
poetry could be made were the workmanship more skilful or 
the artistic intention stronger and more coherent. But though 
it is easy enough to state this truism, it is by no means easy to 
say of what passion in poetry consists. We may recognise it by 
the glow in the blood, or by the light that quickens in the eyeas 
we read, but this physical test is too vague to be satisfactory. 
We want, if possible, a more conscious understanding of what 
constitutes passion in poetry. But before we attempt to 
reach a definition it is well to make it clear that by passion in 
poetry we do not in any sense mean merely the lyric ery, or 
the note which is directly or indirectly connected with the 
emotion of love. That is but a branch or arm of the sea 
which is passion. Passion can burn quite as fiercely and as 
freely in comic or satiric verse, in a theological argument, in 
a moral dissertation, or in a description of Nature, as in the 
most ardent love-scene. No doubt more people will recognise 
it in the love-scene, for their sympathies are there more keen 
and quick; but if a writer has the gift of passion he can, and 
does, apply it to any theme he likes, A very few quotations 
will support this contention to the letter,—the contention 
that passion does not belong only to this or that selected 
subject, but is a fire which the poet brings with him and 
infuses into his verse. Gray did not speak without warrant 
of “thoughts that breathe and words that burn;” bat what 
makes them breathe and burn is passion. A priori, one 
might say that passion had no place in a burlesque. Yet 
when Pope is at his best in that cumbrous and ill-natured 
burlesque, “The Dunciad,” his verse is full of it. Take the 
magnificent close of the poem,—a passage which positively 
brims over with the true passion of poetry :— 
“Tn vain, in vain, the all-composing hour 
Resistless falls! the muse obeys the power. 
She comes! she comes! the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval, and of Chaos old. 
Before her, fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain his momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea’s strain. 
The sickening stars fade off the ethereal plain ; 
As Argus’ eyes, by Hermes’ wand oppress’d. 
Closed one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after art goes out, and all is night: 
See skulking truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heap’d o’er her head! 
Philosophy, that lean’d on Heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of metaphysic begs defence, 
And metaphysic calls for aid on sense ! 
See mystery to mathematics fly ! 
In vain! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares morality expires. 
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esting’ 
Nor public flame nor private dares to shine: 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine! 
Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall ; 
And universal darkness buries all.” 
vut Pope, being a true poet, could bring passion to what was 
apparently an even more uncongenial place. He shows that 
it is passion which makes the difference between good and bad 
vers de société. The description of the toilet table in the 
“Rape of the Lock” is aglow with the true poetic passion. 
Dryden may be cited to show that a poet can argue, and 
argue very closely, the claims of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and yet wing every argument with passion. “The Hind 
and the Panther” is a theological pamphlet in heroic 
couplets, and yet at the same time true poetry because 
of the passion with which it is inspired :— 
“But, gracious God, how well dost Thou provide 
For erring judgments an unerring guide! 
Thy throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A blaze of glory that forbids the sight. 
O teach me to believe Thee thus concealed, 
And search no farther than Thy self revealed; 
But her alone for my director take, 
Whom Thou hast promised never to forsake! 
My thoughtless youth was winged with vain desires; 
My manhood, long misled by wandering fires, 
Followed false lights ; and when their glimpse was gonc, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 
Such was I, such by nature still I am; 
Be Thine the glory and be mine the shame 
The gods did not in the ordinary sense make Dr. Johnson 
poetical, yet since he was endowed with passion, his verse, in 
spite of all its faults, is poetry. No man can read the lines 
on Charles XII. in “The Vanity of Human Wishes” and 
doubt it for a moment. Passion, and passion alone, makes 
Churchill a poet ; and again, it is the passion in his verse which 
leaves no doubt as to Crabbe’s claim. Crabbe took by choice 
the subjects which are supposed to be outside the range of 
passion, and chose also a form of treatment which might be 
called passionless, Yet he had the gift of passion, and it is this 
gift which will make him always memorable asa writer. It isa 
grim, dull passion, no doubt, but it stirs the heart and the 
imagination as only passion can. It seems even more strange 
to connect passion with a writer like Praed, whose themes 
were generally trivial; yet it is passion which makes Praed 
the prince of the poets of society. Calverley in the same way 
was 80 great a humourist in verse because his fun was winged 
with passion. There is a deep fund of passion in the poem 
which begins— 
“ When the young Augustus Edward 
Has reluctantly gone bed-ward,” 
and in the “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Making my 
Fortune.” But Wordsworth is perhaps the best example 
of what passion does for the poet-writer. Had Words- 
worth not been most richly endowed with passion he would 
have been the very worst instead of one of the greatest of 
poets. His pedantic and doctrinaire theories as to fitting 
subjects for verse, his preposterous and utterly unworkable 
theories as to what ought to constitute poetic diction, and his 
general desire to play the schoolmaster, must have sunk him 
by the heels but for the passion in his verse. That it isin the 
last resort which saves him. So great was his store of poetic 
passion that he could not keep it out of his verse, even when he 
was obviously trying hard. Take the two exquisite poems on 
the “Beggars.” In the first poem the poet meets two little 
vagrants and their tramp-mother, and lectures them on the 
naughtiness of begging; and in the second he recalls that 
remarkable occurrence after an interval of some fifteen years. 
Yet almost from the first line the true poetic passion sweeps 
through both poems and makes the words burn with a hidden 
fire, It is in the first of these poems that occur, as a descrip- 
tion of the beggar boys, the enchanting lines :— 
“ Wings let them have, and they might flit, 
Precursors to Aurora’s car.” 
Inthe second poem, Wordsworth considers what has become of 
the boys, and he naturally enough hopes they have not gone 
tothe bad. But expressed without passion, that would be a 
most hopelessly commonplace though very natural wish. 
Wordsworth by the help of the poet’s passion raises us at 
once into the very highest heaven of human emotion :— 
“Soft clouds the whitest of the year 
Sailed through the sky—the brooks ran clear; 
The lambs from rock to rock were bounding ; 


1» 


With songs the budded groves resounding ; 
And to my heart are still endeared 

The thoughts with which it then was cheered ; 
The faith which saw that gladsome pair 
Walk through the fire with unsinged hair. 
Or, if such faith must needs deceive— 
Then, Spirits of beauty and of grace, 
Associates in that eager chase ; 

Ye, who within the blameless mind 

Your favourite seat of empire find— 

Kind Spirits! may we not believe 

That they, so happy and so fair 

Through your sweet influence, and the caro. 
Of pitying Heaven, at least were free 

From touch of deadly injury ? 

Destined, whate’er their earthly doom, 

For mercy and immortal bloom!” 


Here passion has set the commonplace on fire and made it 
immortal,—a fire ever ready to kindle noble and beautiful 
and helpful thoughts in thousands of human hearts. Another 
example of the miracle that passion works in verse is worth 
noting. Mrs. Browning, though we hold her to be in the last 
resort a true poet, had almost all the contra-indications of 
poetry. She was, take her work as a whole, incorrigibly 
slovenly in matters of form—she would rhyme “candles” 
with “angels”—she had no literary discretion, her taste in 
the literary sense was generally most defective, her 
sentiment was often cheap, and her ideas vague and flabby. 
Yet for all that she was, as we have said, a true poet, 
for the verse is stamped with passion. This quality 
of passion is, of course, apparent in “Pan” and in “A 
Musical Instrument” and in many other poems; but Mrs. 
Browning also shows in these poems, if mot fine, at 
least sound, workmanship. Take rather as an illustration of 
the saving grace of passion, the little poem called “The 
Forced Recruit.” A superfine, or indeed a cold, critic would 
call it horribly written. The grammar is weak, the sentences 
broken-backed, and the rhymes patched anyhow. Yet it 
is true poetry by reason of the rush of passion :— 
“In the ranks of the Austrian you found him, 
He died with his face to you all; 
Yet bury him here where around him 
You honour your bravest that fall. 


Venetian, fair-featured and slender, 
He lies shot to death in his youth, 

With a smile on his lips, over tender 
For any mere soldier’s dead mouth. 


No stranger, and yet not a traitor, 
Though alien the cloth on his breast, 

Underneath it how seldom a greater 
Young heart, has a shot sent to rest! 


By your enemy tortured and goaded 

To march with them, stand in their file, 
dis musket (see) never was loaded, 

He facing your guns with that smile! 


As orphans yearn on to their mothers, 
He yearned to your patriot bands ;— 
‘Let me die for our Italy, brothers, 
If not in your ranks, by your hands! 
‘Aim straightly, fire steadily! spare mo 
A ball in the body which may 
Deliver my heart here, and tear me 
This badge of the Austrian away !” 


So thought he, so died he this morning, 
What then? many others have die.l. 
Ay, but easy for men to die scorning 
The death-stroke, who fought side by side :— 
One tricolor floating above them ; 
Struck down ’mid triumphant acclaims 
Of an Italy rescued to love them 
And blazon the brass with their names. 
Dut he—without witness or honour, 
There, shamed in his country’s regard, 
With the tyrants who march in upon ber, 
Died faithful and passive: *t was hard. 
"T was sublime. In a cruel restriction 
Cut off from the guerdon of sous, 
With most filial obedience, conviction, 
His soul kissed the lips of her guns. 
That moves you? Nay, grudge not to show it, 
While digging a grave for him here : 
The others who died, says your poet, 
Have glory,—let him have a tear.” 
It is all very well to criticise, but after all this is real poetry, 
and will live when much that is infinitely more perfect in 
workmanship will be utterly forgotten. Style may be the 
antiseptic of poetry, but unless there is passion there is. 
nothing to preserve. To show how universal and all-pene- 





trating is this quality of passion it is worth remembering 
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that it may be found quite as much in poetry which is purely 
critical as in the poetry of the primary emotions. Mr. 
Watson’s “ Wordsworth’s Grave” is a notable case in point. 
That poem, had it not passion, would be mainly an apt appre- 
ciation of a portion of our literature. But it has passion, and 
hence—as also in Matthew Arnold’s critical verse—we are 
never left cold or unawakened, but kindle as we read, feel 
as well as understand, are converted rather than con- 
vinced. In another of our younger poets, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, passion is a marked and constant quality. As we 
pointed out in these columns a month or two ago, he manages, 
through the gift of passion, to convert to the uses of poetry 
the deadening horror of the slums, and makes poetry of what 
seems by right the subject of a Blue-book on the condition of 
the urban poor. 


We have written at length of passion in poetry, and yet said 
no word to describe its nature. Perhaps it can only be felt 
and not defined. After all, no one is likely to mistake it. 
When the plain man says he likes poetry with “go” in it— 
something which compels you to like it, and does not want to 
be written about by a third party—he really means that he 
instinctively feels that poetry wants passion. When there is 
no passion there is no “go,” no life, no movement, be the 
words and rhythm never so melodious. Take the majority of 
modern sonnets. They are perfect as works of art, but since 
they have no passion they are dead things. Bat what produces 
passion in the poet? The answer is, we believe, simple enough, 
—thought and feeling. The poet must have a clear, a definite, 
and an illuminating thought, and he must, as it were, throw 
himself upon his thought with feeling, that is, with zest, with 
exaltation, with ardour, with the power born of that afflatus 
which is, and must remain, the poet’s mystery. Out of this 
union of thought and feeling is born the poetic passion, of 
which we have endeavoured to write. Possibly this description 
of the origin of passion does not advance us much; but at 
least what we have said may help our readers to bear in mind 
the fact that the poetic passion is not a matter of one set of 
emotions only, but belongs to every form of poetry. The 
satirist, the critic, the humourist, the describer of Nature, the 
philosopher, if he is to use poetry to convey his message to 
the world, needs passion quite as much as the lyrist, or the 
writer of epics and tragedies. Without passion no poetry can 
live. That quality withdrawn, it is but sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. Shakespeare knew well the meaning of 
passion in poetry. Hamlet asks the players for a passionate 
speech, and then calls for a description of the Sack of Troy, 
interspersed with didactic reflections. 





THE BARONETAGE. 
HY is there always a touch of the ridiculous about the 
Baronetage when considered as an Order and not as 
individuals? The English do not despise titles, but regard 
them with rather too much respect, according to any man with 
a handle to his name a deference which they accord to nothing 
else, except unusual wealth, and for this particular title they 
have neither dislike nor contumely. They have never remon- 
strated with the Sovereigns on its bestowal, they have never 
asked for its discontinuance, and at the present moment 
baronetcies are sought by certain classes of the community, 
politicians, money-makers, and successful professionals, with 
an avidity of which Premiers could, if they would, tell some 
of the oddest stories. The number of men who, being possessed 
of a secure seat, will, in hope of a baronetcy, resign it when 
the Minister necessary to a Cabinet has been ousted, or who 
will subscribe £50,000 to an undertaking which, in spite of 
Royal favour, has not “caught on,” or who will pass lives of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to a party they only half believe in, 
is something past belief. Nor are the individuals composing 
the Order by any means such as to invite either disregard or 
contempt. They are often among the first of commoners, 
usually, though not always, well off—the Order has suffered 
heavily from agricultural depression, but has gained at least 
as heavily from the increased scale of fortunes among thenew 
men—and nearly always respectable, Miss Austen’s Sir Thomas 
Bertram in “Mansfield Park” being a perfect portrait of the 
customary commonplace, and therefore common, English 
Baronet. So far from being disliked, they have a faint but 
perceptible popularity among constituencies, and are, we 
| believe, even preferred by astute election agents to eldest 





re, 
sons, as exciting less jealousy, and being less likely to 
leave seats vacant at sudden and inconvenient Crises in 
the political struggle. The physician’s reports as to the 
health of a Baronet’s father are never subjects of Cabinet 
anxiety. We fancy, too, that something of what Mra, 
Oliphant calls the “ mystical charm of rank,” as distinguished 
alike from power, pedigree, or merit, that queer feeling which 
is universal only in the two Anglo-Saxon peoples, still lingers 
with the Order, and that, cxteris paribus, in the great hunt for 
heiresses the heir to a baronetcy will still be found to enjoy a 
certain preference, best explained, we suppose, by the desire 
of all women who are not born great to be considered first 
among the little. Nevertheless, it is stili tine that something 
ridiculous attaches itself in the public mina to the Barone 
asa whole. Its members can never move as a body without 
being consumedly laughed at, especially if they are defending 
any claim to visible social dignity. Peers may, and often do 
stickle for precedence without exciting general feeling againat 
themselves; Members of the House of Commons may assert, 
even with fury, their right to the best places in all State 
ceremonials; and Bishops may unflinchingly parade a mediaval 
costume now almost comic in its inappropriateness ; butif the 
Baronetage pleads its right to badges or insignia or prece. 
dence, it is laughed at without reserve. Nothing is held 
to be more respectable than an officer furious about his 
“facings,” nothing more preposterous than a Baronet who 
says that he is entitled by the Sovereign’s grant to wear an 
embroidered collar. He makes an ass of himself, no doubt, 
but why he is held to be more of an ass than an officer 
wild because the clothes of his grade have been altered, 
or a Forester raging because the green of his uniform 
in a trades procession is not quite bright enough, it 
is nearly impossible to discover. The feeling even extends 
to the one claim which the more sensible Baronets are at this 
moment endeavouring to establish. There are quite a 
number of impostors in the Order—more than forty, it is 
said—people who dub themselves Baronets either without 
any right at all, or with a right so imperfect that the 
Lord Chamberlain in the curtest fashion always disallows it, 
and Sir Charles Rich, on behalf of his colleagues, wishes 
for permission to turn such impostors out. The right is 
granted by law to every doctor, solicitor, and apothecary in the 
country, but the Baronets are laughed at for wanting it, 
though they have the right in Scotland, and are bidden to 
clear their ranks for themselves at the risk of libel actions, 
which they would win, but which would involve their repre- 
sentatives in costs to the amount of thousands of pounds. 
Opinion in that matter—and we should say in that matter 
only, if contests about insignia were not a little beyond us—is 
somewhat hard. 


The historic reason for the contempt felt for the Baronetage 
as an Order is, no doubt, a good one. The Royal caste, 
whether reigning or mediatised, originally, we believe, in 
every case except that of the Fagger family, won its rank by 
the sword, that is, by good hard fighting of one sort or another ; 
and the successful leader in battle has claims which even now, 
when mankind say they are so peaceful and arm themselves 
so zealously, the world finds it difficult to deny or to over- 
ride. The smallest of reigning Princes, the Danilos, are 
first in Montenegro, as the heirs of the Conqueror are 
first in England, and the descendants of the Bruce first 
in Scotland, by a right which originally was one of those 
that only academic philosophers deny, and they only 
when peace is very secure indeed. The Peers also in the 
beginning for the most part made themselves, and in much 
the same way, though favouritism came in very early, and 
that trick of clever alliances which is to-day rebuilding the 
houses of so many impoverished Peers, not in England only, 
but in Germany and Italy also. The Knights were originally 
fighting men, and though the policy of a dynasty which 
depended on the support of the middle class has discredited 
and debased knightage, the theory of the degree still is 
that it is given only for eminence or service of some 
creditable sort, and in the Orders that theory is substantially 
true. The baronetcies, however, were originally bought, and 
though the practice has long ceased, and many baronetcies 
are given for invaluable service, the stain of it has left an 
ineradicable smirch upon an Order whose members are titled 
and accorded precedence without necessarily possessing any 
claim of service or obligation to perform any duties whatever. 
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ts are, in fact, the nearest English approach to a 
ny and simple, persons who rank before ordinary 
- Je because, like Beaumarchais’s typical noble, “ they did 
Pe honoar to be born.” If, indeed, they all obtained their 
‘alee by wealth, as Pitt said ought to be the case with Peers, 
that in @ platocratic society like ours would be intelligible; 
bot that is in mo way the case. No man can win 
paronetcy by earning twenty thousand a year, and 
: loses his baronetcy on the ground of poverty, 


an : 
ae the title is often dropped, occasionally for genera- 
tions, for want of means to maintain its dignity. We 


fancy this peculiar position, hereditary right to dignity 
soquired without service or resulting duty, is the ultimate 
reason of popular disfavour, especially with a class, once the 
prondest in the country, the old squirearchy, who see 
their own claim to social rank superseded by that of 
men who frequently, in their judgments, have no proper 
claim whatever. A Luttrell of Dunster, a Tollemache of 
Helmingham, a Legh of Cheshire, is obliged to give the 
pas to the son of a Lord Mayor, and gives it with religious 
care, either smiling or cursing, according to his temperament, 
but in either case resenting what he considers an absurd 
pretension. It was from the squires, we imagine, that Disraeli 
caught the fierce contempt for the Order of Baronets which he 
revealed in “Sybil,” though the novelists who followed him, 
and who, from Thackeray to our own day, have selected 
Baronets to be the wicked heroes of their stories, have probably 
another motive. They dislike aristocratic pretensions, and 
think they have least basis in an Order which had a dis- 
creditable origin and does no work for the State. It is mach 
the same feeling which has produced the odd but quite 
visible prejudice among journalists against Dukes. Dukes 
are not a bit worse, or more stupid, or more given to 
old-world opinions than other Peers, and just now a 
good many out of their very limited number are rather 
exceptionally usefal members of the community,—one is 
a great politician, another a great thinker, a third represents 
and moderates the devotees of an ancient creed, a fourth is a 
considerable philanthropist, and a fifth the best landlord in 
England—but the objections to an aristocracy, many of them 
sound, many of them mere outpourings of envy, must be 
based upon something more concrete than aristocracy itself, 
and so the unlucky Dakes always “catch it hot.” We verily 
believe, absurd as it seems, that the Duke of Devonshire 
would have twice his influence as Earl of Hartington— 
Marquis seems not to be an English title, though marquisates 
are many hundreds of years old—and that if the Duke of 
Argyll had been Earl of Argyll his claim to rank as an 
intellectual athlete would be most curdially acknowledged. A 
“ducal opinion” means in ephemeral literature a stupid one. 
In France the title of Marquis enjoys, or endures, the same 
obloquy, and in Italy that of Viscount. It is onlyin England, 
however, that a whole Order like the Baronetage is considered 
alittle ridiculous without tue ridicule falling upon its indi- 
vidual components, and the fact is curious enough to justify 
& passing comment, Was there not in later Rome something 
of the same feeling about the Equites P 





TRAVELLING MENAGERIES. 
T\HE last few weeks have seen the death of Jean-Baptiste 
Pezon, the famous French menagerie-owner and lion- 
tamer, and the conversion of the original Sanger’s Circus into 
a limited company, under the management of its former 
Proprietor, who claims to be the oldest circus-owner in 
England. 

Travelling wild-beast shows are still among the most 
popular entertainments in the world, and, contrary to general 
opinion, the animals are usually both healthy and happy 
in these peripatetic companies: The late Mr. A. D. Bartlett 
stated that in his experience animals of the cat-tribe in 
travelling wild-beast shows far more often had litters of 
cubs than those kept in the comparative comfort of the 
Zoological Gardens, and that they were also more healthy,— 
Probably on account of the change of air and excite- 
ment, But though animals on tour are seldom sick or 
‘Borry,” experience shows that they must have periods 
of rest. This is especially the case with the elephants, 
camels, zebras, and other creatures which not only travel on 
foot in all weathers during the greater part of the year, but 
also take part in performances, and often have to aid in 








drawing heavy caravans. When they arrive at the town 
where the show is to be exhibited in the evening they are 
stabled and fed; but an afternoon performance, and at least 
three hours of light, noise, and excitement every evening, 
though very much enjoyed by the elephants, try their 
nerves and make quiet necessary. Most of the big wild-beast 
shows and circuses own a kind of dockyard and hospital, to 
which both live stock and dead stock are brought to “refit.” 
This establishment is the permanent headquarters of the 
show. Here the animals which need training are educated 
by the permanent trainer, who, if he is really clever at his 
work, can often pass his pupils on to other hands for actual 
exhibition in the show. One of these “ repositories ” in North 
London is well worth a visit. Round the central hall 
runs a wide gallery, full of scenery, fittings, and appliances 
for shows past and future. With these are various deceased 
animals of note, stuffed, embalmed, or bottled in spirits of 
wine, according to size. This seems customary in foreign 
menageries. At Pezon’s wedding all the stuffed animals were 
brought in to decorate the breakfast salon. One or two 
skeletons of particular favourites are mounted for exhibition, 
more‘ Jumbo’s’ bones. Below are the reserve of triumphal 
cars. Others are “in dock” being repainted and regilded. 
The artists are usually developed in the service of 
menageries, and by the united force of talent and the 
traditions of the profession have long been famous for their 
power of painting the most dreadful roaring, bounding, all- 
devouring lions which ever caught negroes under a palm-tree. 
Below on the ground-floor are the stalls and stables 
for the animals in hospital, on sick-leave, or simply 
needing rest and quiet. These quarters are kept in 
half-darkness, as the dim light suits animal invalids. 
The elephants are picketed by the leg. Other animals—zebras, 
lamas, goats, and camels—are kept in loose-boxes or pens made 
of high hurdles. Every morning all the animals on furlough 
are taken out for long walks, each being led bya lad or a 
keeper. It was when out for one of these constitutionals 
from the hospital that Sanger’s big elephant ran away through 
Islington some years ago, and met with such remarkable 
adventures. The old-fashioned “wild-beast shows,” like 
Wombwell’s, Maunder’s, and others, which delighted the 
country towns and villages thirty years ago by simply 
exhibiting animals in caravans, with a few elephants and 
camels to carry visitors, are now usually merged in 
circuses, in which the performances of trained animals 
have the first place. This demands a great number of 
horses and ponies. These have very hard work in 
the arena, especially those which are trained to jump over 
flights of hurdles. The regularity with which menagerie 
horses will “come to the scratch,” sometimes twice daily, for 
a long series of gallops, broad jumps, and high jumps would 
surprise many owners of hunters whose mounts often knock 
up after very mild and occasional spells of work. Jamping 
four to six hurdles in and out, with two held one above the 
other to finish with, was a feat performed by one circus horse 
up to the age of sixteen. A week or two in the repository 
every six months was all the rest he required even at 
the end of his career. The number of animals travelling in 
a single troop without accident or sickness is surprising. 
During the past summer one hundred and sixty-three horses, 
with six elephants, several camels, ostriches, and emus, 
in Sanger’s menagerie travelled almost daily through the 
South-Midland and Southern counties, often spending the 
night and giving an exhibition at by no means large provincial 
towns with considerable financial success. In one week they 
travelled by road—menageries do not patronise railways— 
from Newbury, along the Kennett Valley, to Reading; 
thence up the Thames Valley to Windsor, Staines, Kingston, 
and Epsom. At each place they gave two performances, 
in the morning and evening, besides making the journey 
All the scenery, vans, and material of a huge tent 
large enough to hold ten thousand people, were packed 
and transported, the draught-power being furnished by 
the animals attached to the show. For six weeks this show 
was certified to have earned an average of £1,000 a week, during 
which time it visited thirty-four different towns! If variety 
and change of scene are good for the animals’ constitutions, 
they must have been in rude health at the end of this 
period. Most of the marching is done in the early morning. 
The elephants, camels, and other beasts of draught are 
taken, if possible, to a stream to drink; and nothing could 
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well be more strangely in contrast to its surroundings than 
the group of camels and elephants drinking from a wayside 
stream, and the former browsing on the hawthorn branches 
full of May blossom. With the rise of the circus element in 
menageries has come an additional demand for the “ taming” 
and training of wild and domestic animals. The trainer is not 
always the performer. There is no better proof of his 
success than when some one else can enter the cage and take his 
place, as when Madame Baptistine Pezon, when her husband 
fell ill, put on the costume he used in performances, and put 
the lions through their tricks. The demeanour of the 
animals themselves, when lions, tigers, or leopards perform, 
is often evidence of the method, whether cruel or kind, em- 
ployed first in taming, and later in teaching them. A corre- 
spondent of the Globe, recounting the history of the famous 
dompteur, Jean-Baptiste Pezon, states that lions are often 
tamed like hawks, by deprivation of sleep, but accompanied 
by plentiful feeding. It is very doubtful whether English 
trainers are cruel to animals. Mr. Sanger makes the 
following ingenuous defence of his profession. “I have 
trained everything in the business,” he writes, “from the 
child to the elephant, and I would like to deny the slanderous 
things that have been written by inexperienced people, and 
to correct the idea of the ignorant, that everything belonging 
to circus life must be carried on by the arm of terror and 
cruelty. There may be isolated cases; but the people of 
my profession, I am proud to say, have the feelings of 
fathers and mothers. With regard to the training of 
children, the care and interest bestowed in the teaching 
of arduous tricks are really an education, and the perfec- 
tion of humanity ; and with regard to the training of horses, 
a bit of sugar or a carrot is far more efficacious and 
more often used than the whip.” But horses are not wild 
beasts; and Pezon admitted that he never dared to take his 
eyes off those of his lions until he contrived to have some 
highly charged electric wires between them and him. White 
bears are almost too dangerous to train at all. Some appeared 
in Hagenbeck’s last sale-catalogue; but even Pezon was nearly 
killed by one, and retired from training after the accident. His 
colleagues in the business claimed that sang-froid and courage 
were the main qualities in the success of the dompteur, and 
that the animals felt first surprise, then astonishment, 
and lastly fear of the man who did not fear them. But the 
highest class of “lion-tamers ” have qualities other than mere 
courage, part being no doubt an almost magnetic intuition of 
the working of the creature’s mind, and the power of conveying 
impressions to the animal and engendering confidence. The 
old Irishman known as “The Whisperer” was the classic 
instance of this kind of real tamer of savage animals. 
Pezon himself possessed it in a high degree, for he began his 
reputation as a pacifier of vicious horses and savage bulls in 
the village of Lozére. 





A TRUE SHARK-STORY. 
e OW very hard it is to provide for a young, fast-growing 
family nowadays,” said the mother shark, turning, 
for the hundredth time that morning, upon her broad side in 
order to get a better view of what might be stirring above. 
For nearly a week she had been fasting, in fact ever since 
she came in hurriedly at the close of a great feast upon the 
stripped carcase of a recent whale. There, by dint of the 
energy of her massive shoulders, her 14 ft. of length, and 
fivefold rows of triangular teeth, she had managed to secure 
a respectable proportion of the spoil for the replenishing of her 
own huge maw as weil as for the upkeep of the fourteen 
sharklings that were now restlessly darting in and out of 
their cosy cave at the far end of her capacious throat. 

Within the immediate range of her giance a vast black 
shadow obscured a wide, irregularly shaped area of the 
blazing sunshine. It was so calm that the shadow seemed 
stationary. In the direction of this cool penumbra her gaze 
lingered earnestly, For hereditary instinct as well as long 
experience gave her the knowledge that from the substance 
of such shadows came food dropping down, varied and tooth- 
some, actually alive upon rare occasions. Somewhat im- 
patiently she wondered at the long time that her little blue 
and gold attendant had been gone. He was so seldom absent 
from his place between her eyes for a whole minute that she 
got quite uneasy. But while she fidgeted fretfully, with 
many twitchings of her flexible ‘‘ gaff topsail,” back came 








a ar ara 
the pilot-fish ina tearing hurry. ‘“ Now then, 
along, do. There’s a lump of fat pork almost ee 
head hanging over that ship’s stern. I don’t quite undereocs 
why it doesn’t sink, but it is good. I nibbled just a erp % 
and you can be sure this time that its no bagful of sine ” 
like that nasty mouthful that gave you the chest-ache 80 nie 
this morning.” The latter part of this energetic exordin 
was lost upon mother shark, being drowned in the wash _ 
up by her great tail-fin, which was going in ned a ‘ 
starting her off at such a rate that two or three seman : 
the family had to skip like shrimps to get indoors before the 
were left behind and lost. } 

Straight as an arrow to the mark went the tiny guid 
keeping just in front of his huge friend’s snout, Together 
they swept into the shadow, where, suré enough, a mags of 
meat hung just below the sea surface, though gently lifteg 
almost out of water every now and then. “Qh, do look 
Mamma! there’s a big fish. Is he going to eat up that pretty 
little one, do you think ? ”— Oh, no, my little man,” struck 
in the mate, “but you watch him now.” As he spoke the 
great grey body took a curve laterally, a dazzling glare of 
white appeared, and there beneath the speaker was g 
crescentic gap in the smooth, livid underside, fringed with 
innumerable points like chevauw-de-frise, and as big as the 
gape of a coal-sack. Around it the small pilot circled excitedly 
at top speed. Slowly it rose beneath the bait, which the mate 
as gently slacked away, there was a gulp, and the big joint 
disappeared. There was a flash, a splash, and an eddy. Then 
the rope attached to the shark-hook concealed in that pork 
groaned over the rail as it felt the strain. 

“Lay aft the watch,” roared the mate, and amid the 
trampling of many feet, a babel of directions, and a tre 
mendous tumult alongside, through the writhings of the 
captive monster, she was transferred forward to the lee gang. 
way, where, by the aid of a stout watch-tackle, she was hoisted 
out of water. 

“Don’t take him aboard,” cried the captain; “make such 
an infernal mess if you do. Just spritsle yard him ’n let 
him go agen.” So a piece of scantling was got from the 
carpenter, pointed at both ends, about 4ft. long. This they 
drove through her jaws from side to side. Another wedge- 
shaped piece was planted diagonally down through her broad 
snout, the upper end pointing forrard. Then they cut off the 
wide pectoral fins, letting the quivering carcase fall into the 
sea again by the simple expedient of chopping the hook out. 
“What abominable cruelty,” muttered a gentle-faced man 
among the crowding passengers, as he turned away sick at 
heart. But the bustling seamen looked pityingly at him, 
wondering doubtless at his lack of sporting instincts. Thus 
disabled, the miserable monster plunged blindly in uncertain 
directions, unable to steer herself, unheeding the frantic 
caresses of her faithful little satellite, who had almost 
exhausted himself by leaping up at her as she hung 
struggling against the vessel’s side. Neither did she notice 
the puzzled, wavering movements of her wondering brood. 
So she disappeared from the view of the laughing, happy 
crowd on deck. But whichever way she rushed she always 
fetched up to the surface promptly, because of the vane in 
her head. Thus for a day and a night she fought aimlessly 
with all the forces of amazing vitality pent up in her huge 
body against these torturing disablements, until mercifally 
she fell in with a couple of ravenous congeners. Scenting 
fresh blood they made for her straightway. Like mad things 
they fell upon her. Long and hard they strove, tearing their 
way through the tough framework until assistance came from 
all quarters, and a motley multitude of various hungry ones 
cleaned up every shred of the welcome banquet, leaving only 
the deserted pilot to seek another partner. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


SIGNOR CRISPI IN THE “NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.” 
[To THe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” ] . 
S1r,—In the Spectator’s notice of Signor Crispi’s contribution 
to the Nineteenth Centwry (November 6th) you say: “He has 
contributed nothing to his readers’ knowledge, and very little 
to their power of forming a judgment.” If it is expected 
that, in treating a question like that which is the subject of 
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Signor Crispi's article, he should disclose the facts or the 
information on which he founds his forecasts, which facts and 
information he has received in his official capacity, it is clear 
to any one who knows him that no desire to add weight to 
his opinions by what would be dangerous indiscretion would 
influence him. Knowing better than any man except 
Bismarck (with whom he has always been in confidential 
relations) the history of all the secret negotiations and 
agreements of the past twenty years, his opinion, as such, 
has a significance all its own, and this opinion, now that he 
is out of politics, he is free to express, but not to disclose 
oficial secrets which are the basis of his conclusions and 
which he acquired in his official position. Beyond expression 
of his conclusions, therefore, there is little which he could 
say to contribute to the “ power of forming a judgment” of 
his readers, but as a man exceptionally informed, his con- 
clusions ought to have an exceptional weight and interest, as 
those of the man who, after Bismarck, has of all men living 
had most to do with the affairs which relate to the Triple 
Alliance and its sequences.—I am, Sir, &c., Sx. & 





gIR WALTER SCOTT’S KNOWLEDGE OF SPORT. 
[To tHe EpIToR oF THE “ SpEecTaToR.’’] 

$1r,—In your review entitled “Shakespeare’s Knowledge 
of Sport” in the Spectator of November 6th, the writer 
says: “Even Scott, with all his antiquarian lore and love of 
sport, confuses sleuth-hounds, which run by scent, with deer- 
hounds, which run by view, in the opening to ‘The Lady of 
the Lake’” May I point out that in * Kenilworth” Mike 
Lambourne remarks to Tony Foster that a good huntsman 
uses two kinds of dogs, the staunch lyme-dog (another name 
for the sleuth or slow hound) to track the stag, and the fleet 
gaze-hound to kill him; showing that when he wrote this later 
work he certainly was aware of the difference between the two 
kinds of hound? But are the hounds mentioned in the first 
canto of “The Lady of the Lake” sleuth-hounds? Scott 
ua Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed, 

Unmatched for courage, breath, aud speed, 

Fast on his flying traces came, 

And all but won that desperate game.” 
Now, ifI am not mistaken, there was, and still is, a French 
breed of bloodhound, black and tan in colour, and lighter 
and more active than the old tawny English bloodhound, 
called the breed of St. Hubert, and possibly Scott may 
have known that these hounds were imported and used by 
the Scottish Kings to hunt in packs, for he says:— 

“ A hundred dogs bayed deep and strong.” 
Undoubtedly the English custom was to drive the deer in 
cover with sleuth-hounds (I imagine the old tawny blood- 
hounds were used for this), and when he broke to slip the 
gaze-hounds, or rough greyhounds, at him—but the French 
custom may have been different, and Scotland looked to 
France in all matters—so possibly Scott may have been 
perfectly right. Perhaps some of your readers may be able 
to throw some light on the question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp F, Jupp. 
St. Columbas, Sunderland, November 12th. 





THE FRIENDLY PUMA. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 

S1z,—I can corroborate to some extent the views on the puma 
of South America referred to in the Spectator of November 6th. 
During my residence in Argentina it was not uncommon for 
some of the more courageous gauchos to kill a puma with 
their knives, as they prize the skin for saddle-cloths and 
other purposes. So far from treating the pumaas a dangerous 
Wild beast, they would dismount when they met with one, 
wrap their poncho round their left arm, in case the puma 
should strike in self-defence, and kill it with the knife. This 
looks as if the animal did not attempt to escape.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. H. Jones. 





THE BIRDS AND THE BERRIES. 
R {To THE Eprror or THE “ SrxcraToR.” | 
Sm,—4 propos of your correspondent “J. N.’s” reference to 
the rowan in the Spectator of November 13th, it would be 
interesting to know, from some of your observant readers in 
other parts of the country, if this useful and beantiful tree 


d 


ing their customary harvest of crimson berries for the birds, 
the ash -trees have had absolutely no fruit whatever this year. 
This is so unusual that it would be useful and interesting to 
know if the same thing has occurred in other parts of the 
country, and, if so, what are the causes of this barrenness, 
and what is its extent. As a rule, the rowan yields its berries 
regularly and bountifully, and the birds fully appreciate the 
feast it spreads for them. The berries hang unmolested for 
weeks, till they reach the right state of ripeness; then, as if 
by common consent, blackbirds, starlings, and thrashes some- 
times clear the whole off in a single day, with much scolding 
and chuckling, coming back again and again till the banquet 
is ended.—I an, Sir, &c., 


Highgate. Exuror Stock. 





A SANCTUARY FOR WILD BIRDS. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “Spgcraron.” | 

Str,—Your advocacy of sanctuaries for wild birds (would it 
had been for wild animals as well) in the Spectator ot Novem- 
ber 13th will, Iam sure, meet with general support from all 
lovers, and observers of the habits, of wild animals and birds. 
Some three years ago I wrote to you on this subject, pointing 
out the possibility of forming such sanctuaries for wild fow), 
and mentioning Cromarty Firth and Poole Harbour as 
localities specially suited for that purpose. However, although 
you mentioned the idea as a novel and interesting one, no 
further progress was made. The idea of forming Wolmer 
Forest into a sanctuary for birds will not, of course, deal very 
seriously with the preservation of wild fowl, except in the 
resting-place Wolmer Pond would afford. It would, how- 
ever, if formed, be an admission of the desirability of such 
sanctuaries being created, and might lead to others, such as 
I formerly pointed out, being ultimately created. Some years 
since I knew Wolmer very well,—indeed, I nearly became its 
purchaser, the late Mr. Edwin James, the Government Com- 
missioner, having almost completed the sale. At that time I 
was staying with the late Sir Charles Taylor at Hollycombhe, 
and saw more than one brood of black-game in the Forest, o« 
in land adjacent, so that since Gilbert White’s day blacl:- 
game, if then extinct, must have either been reintroduced 
or else must have then been still in existence. I mention 
this to show that with care there should be little difficulty 
in stocking Wolmer with such birds as may be suitable tu 
the land.—I am, Sir, &c., Francis Darwin. 





BURKE AND “JACK-IN-THE-BOX.” 
(To rue Epitor or THE “‘ SpectTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—May I place before your readers an extract from some 
“Random Recollections of Famous Men” which, two years 
ago, I communicated to an interviewer for the Westminster 
Gazette? One of the famous men was the late Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen. I should perhaps add that the Mr. 
Forbes to whom I refer died in 1860 or thereabouts, being 
then more than eighty. 
“In ‘Safe Studies’ I refer to an incident mentioned to me by 
a Mr. John Forbes, whom I knew when he was a very old man. 
He told circumstantially and repeatedly an extraordinary story, 
namely, that he himself heard Warren Hastings, towards the 
close of his trial, in answer to some accusation made by Burke, 
call out, ‘It is false!’ whereupon Burke exclaimed aloud, ‘ What 
does that Jack-in-the-box say ?’ And I goon toremark : ‘ Burke 
was not very particular in what he said about Hastings; but 
surely my late friend must have dreamt this.’ Sir James Stephen, 
on the other hand, after reading my narrative, thought it probable 
that Mr. Forbes’s statement was correct. He was of age, or nearly 
so, at the end of Hastings’s trial, and it seemed to Sir James un- 
likely that he could have invented so singular an occurrence. 
Sir James added that, considering how brutal (I think that was 
his word) Burke was in his manner to Hastings, the incident did 
not seem to him antecedently incredible. Coming from so ex- 
perienced a sifter of evidence, this opinion of Sir James’s cannot 
fail to carry weight.” 
Your readers will remember the savage denunciation of “ the 
common enemy and oppressor of all” in that modern Philippic, 
Burke’s speech at the opening of Hastings’s trial. The 
peroration is quoted in Macaulay’s essay.—I am, Sir, &Xc., 
Lionet A. TOLLEMACHE. 
Hotel d’ Angleterre, Biarritz, November 15th. 
[In Sir James Stephen’s “Nuncomar” will be found 
several examples of the odious violence of Burke’s attacks 
on Warren Hastings. When Burke was excited he entirely 
forgot his own excellent advice, that “we must remember 
so to be patriots as not to forget we are gentlemen.”— 





behaved as it has done in this district. Instead of yield- 
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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 

[To rue Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—You have lately alluded to the works of Elizabeth 
Tarner. Do you remember the following poem? It seems 
prophetic of the anger caused in the mind of Sir William 
Harcourt (the name Headstrong is even prophetic) by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech on the Middleton election, which 
clearly was not meant specially to hit Sir William. 
Elizabeth Turner, however, obviously fied as a prophet 
when she described Mr. Chamberlain as the boy who never 
fought before :— 


“One afternoon as Joseph West, 
‘The boy who learnt his lesson best, 
Was trying how his whip would crack, 
By chance hit Headstrong on the back. 


Enraged, he flew, and gave poor Joe 
With all his might a sudden blow ; 
Nor would he listen to one word 
When Joe endeavoured to be heard. 


Joe, finding him resolved to fight 

For what was accidental, quite, 

Although he’d never fought before, 

Beat Headstrong till he’d have no more,” 


—I an, Sir, &c., Z. 





[*,* In answer to questions addressed to us by correspondents 
as to where Mr. Brown’s poems are to be obtained, we desire 
to state that Fo’c’s’le Yarns and The Manz Witch are published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, The Doctor by Messrs. Sonnenschein, and 
Old John, &c., by Mr. D. Nutt. ] 








POETRY. 
HER DEAD BIRD. 








[On turning out for repair the inside of a church organ in a high gallery there 
was foond, covered with dust, a little cardboard box, shaped like a coffin and 
inscribed— 

“To my Dear Dicxry 
Wuo Diep AGep 18 Mortus 
DeEpLty REGRETTED.” 


Inside was the skeleton of a bird,} 





Wuose were the loving hands, the sorrowing breast, 
That, when thou couldst thyself no longer sing, 
Brought thee in holy Music’s home to rest, 
High above earth, fit refuge for thy wing ? 


Methinks some tearful maiden, in her pains 
For one who, for a while her daily care, 
Had ever paid her back with joyous strains, 

To holy Church entrusting laid thee there. 


Wisely and well thy sepulchre she chose 
Mid pipes whence Art to God its tribute pays, 
As from tby little throat to Him arose 
Spontaneous bursts of Nature’s grateful praise. 


Sleep on, sweet birdie, take thy hallowed rest : 
Haply to Heaven thy gladness still may rise,* 
Mingling with choral tributes of the blest 
To Him without Whor not one sparrow dies. 
RvrFvs. 





A FEATURE OF THE DAY. 


I srEm to like the vagueness of the day 
Which hesitates its meaning to express, 

And qualifies whate’er it seems to say 
By “ more or less.” 


It ministers to life’s smooth, easy flow, 
And saves a world of trouble, we confess, 
To intimate that all we seem to know, 
Is “ more or less.” 


Onur own identity we seem to doubt, 

That you are you, is but a splendid guess, 
That I am I, I dare not swear without 

A “more or less.” 


To shallow souls are only slender needs : 
When skies are fair and fortune seems to bless, 
We seem to think we find in all the creeds, 
Truth—* more or less.” 





* See Shelley on the tkylark. 





And yet I seem to think there can be few 

Who will not find in times of storm and stress 
Their souls demand the altogether true, 

Not “ more or less.” 
C. J. Bopzy, 








BOOKS. 


eee 
JAPANESE MYSTICISM.*# 
JAPANESE mysticism has a charm for the Western ming 
which does not belong in anything like the same degree to 
the mysticism of the rest of the Eastern world. Just as the 
Japanese sense of beauty and of fitness in art, in poetry, 
- 7 . 
and in conduct—the Japanese have the sense of honour 
of duty, of loyalty, and of chivalry—is translatable direct 
into the Western mind, so Japanese transcendentalism 
appeals to us far more readily than that of Persia, India, 
or China. Buddhism may theoretically be the same al} 
the world over. In practice the Buddhism of Japan hag 
an attractiveness which is entirely its own. In Gleanings 
in Buddha-Fields Mr. Hearn, whose delightful studies 
of Japanese life and Japanese thought we have several times 
noticed in these columns, tries his best to make us under. 
stand the secret of the Buddhist faith. We will not say that 
he has succeeded, for by their nature mysteries are rather to 
be believed than explained, but at any rate he manages 
to make us realise the attitude of the Japanese Buddhist 
towards the riddle of the world. His chapter on Nirvana, which 
he describes as “a study in synthetic Buddhism,” will be read 
with very great interest by all who care for the problems 
involved. There have been plenty of studies of the doctrine 
of Nirvana more elaborate and complete, but few more 
suggestive and more taking. Mr. Hearn not only holds 
the Buddhist faith himself, but he lives among those who. 
hold that faith not by conversion but by hereditary right.. 
Hence his exposition has neither the coldness of the mere 
student who does not believe what he describes, nor the 
crudeness of those who hold a half-realised and diluted 
Western version of the Buddhistic theology. Mr. Hearn 
begins by combating the popular Western notion that the 
idea of Nirvana signifies to Buddhist minds complete annihila- 
tion. The notion is, he declares, erroneous because it contains 
only half the truth, and a half of the truth which is of no value 
or interest or intelligibility except when joined to the other 
half. According to Mr. Hearn, and, indeed, according to 
“the better opinion ” generally, Nirvana means not absolute 
nothingness or complete annihilation, but only the annihilation 
of what constitutes individualism and personality,—“the 
annihilation of everything that can be included under the 
term‘I.’” Ifwe understand Mr. Hearn rightly, the Buddhist 
regards each human being, each “Ego,” each conscious 
personality, as a mere temporary aggregation of countless 
illusions. Bat below all these illusions, beyond sensation,. 
perception, and thought, beneath the soul itself, there is, as 
it were, a hard core, the only reality in a bundle of 
unrealities. This core, this ultimate thing, is “the eternal 
and divine, the Absolate Reality: not a soul, nota personality, 
but the All-Self without selfishness” :—“ Within every phan- 
tom-self dwells this divine: yet the innumerable are but one. 
Within every creature incarnate sleeps the Infinite Intelli- 
gence unevolved, hidden, unfelt, unknown,—yet destined from 
all the eternities to waken at last, to rend away the ghostly 
web of sensuous mind, to break forever its chrysalis of flesh, 
and pass to the supreme conquest of Space and Time.” Such is 
man, his human nature but an intricate wrapping round this 
hard core, which alone does not suffer from impermanency. 
The whole epic of man’s soul (of which this life is but 
a minute episode) consists in the gradual striking off and 
perishing of these nebulous envelopes of desire and illusion 
which shroud the ultimate reality. As man passes from 
birth to rebirth, in a series almost infinite, all the unrealities, 
or rather impermanencies, are gradually purged away, till at 
last this divine something alone remains. But when it is 
thus purged of all that is foreign to its own nature it Jos 
itself, like to like, with all that has previously been freed by 
the process of rebirth. In other words, each individaal 
“ Buddha,” to use the term of art, becomes absorbed in the 
total aggregation of Buddhas. And now comes the crux of 





* Gleanings in Budiha-Fields: Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far East. By 
Lafeadio Hearn, London: Harper and Brothers, 
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the problem with which Mr, Hearn has to deal. If the 
Buddha who joins the majority of Buddhas is simply 
absorbed, how can we say that annihilation of the thing 
that has been purged by its rebirths has not taken place ? 
According to Mr. Hearn, the Buddhist believes that the 

ter is able to include the less without absorbing 
it, and that, somehow or other, in the one Buddha made up 
of millions of Buddhas there is, as it were, both a general 
and a particular consciousness. Here is Mr. Hearn’s own 
attempt to wrestle with this paradox :— 


«This giving up not only of one life, but of countless lives,— 
not only of one world, but of innumerable worlds,—not only of 
natural but also of supernatural pleasures,—not only of selfhood 
put of godhood,—is certainly not for the miserable privilege of 
ceasing to be, but for a privilege infinitely outweighing!all that even 

aradise can give. Nirvana is no cessation, but an emancipation. 
It means only the passing of conditioned being into unconditioned 
being,—the fading of all mental and physical phantoms into the 
light_ of Formless Omnipotence and Omniscience. But the 
Buddhist hypothesis holds some suggestion of the persistence of 
that which has once been able to remember all births and states 
of limited being,—the persistence of the identity of the Buddhas 
even in Nirvana, notwithstanding the teaching that all Buddhas 
are one. How reconcile this doctrine of monism with the 
assurance of various texts that the being who enters Nirvana 
can, when so desirous, reassume an earthly personality? ‘There 
are some very remarkable texts on this subject in the Sutra of 
the Lotos of the Good Law. those for instance in which the 
Tathagata Prabhitardtna is pictured as sitting ‘ perfectly extinct 
upon his throne,’ and speaking before a vast assembly to which he 
has been introduced as ‘the great Seer who, although perfectly 
extinct for many kétis of z2ons, now comes to hear the Law.’ These 
texts themselves offer us the riddle of multiplicity in unity ; for 
the Tathagata Prabhitardtna and the myriads of other extinct 
Buddhas who appear simultaneously, are said to have been all 
incarnations of but a single Buddha. A reconciliation is offered 
by the hypothesis of what might be called a pluristic monism,—a 
sole reality composed of groups of consciousness, at once indepen- 
dent and yet interdependent,—or, to speak of pure mind in terms 
of matter, an atomic spiritual ultimate. This hypothesis, though 
not doctrinally enunciated in Buddhist texts, is distinctly implied 
doth by text and commentary. The Absolute of Buddhism is one 
asether is one. Ether is conceivable only as a composition of 
units. The Absolute is conceivable only (according to any 
attempt at a synthesis of the Japanese doctrines) as composed 
of Buddhas. But here the student finds himself voyaging 
farther, perhaps, beyond the bar of the thinkable than Western 
philosophers have ever ventured. All are One;—each by union 
becomes equal with All! We are not only bidden to imagine the 
ultimate reality as composed of units of conscious being,—but to 
believe each unit permanently equal to every other and infinite in 
potentiality. The central reality of every living creature is a 
pure Buddha: the visible form and thinking self, which encell it, 
being but Karma. With some degree of truth it might be said 
that Buddhism substitutes for our theory of a universe of physical 
atoms the hypothesis of a universe of psychical units.” 


In other words, the one universal Buddha is made up of 
psychical cells, and each cell may conceivablythave both a con- 
sciousness particular to itself as well as a cosmic conscious- 
ness,—the particular consciousness not differing in kind, but 
only in degree, and being always only part of a whole. The 
notion is pretty and curious, and, if regarded as conceivable, no 
doubt helps the Buddhist out of the danger which his doctrine 
runs of dooming men to everlasting nothingness. Nor can 
we doubt, indeed, that though visionary and confused, and 
shrouded in fantastic mists, Buddhism has in it something of 


_ truth and of the divine. If it does not solve the riddle truly, 


it is still neither a wholly foolish nor an ignoble guess. The 
Christian wisely holds it of little avail to try to pursue the 
rurposes of the Almighty in worlds beyond the world, and 
avsires rather to do the will of God on earth than to fathom 
the secret of the universe. Yet even the Christian, when he 
allows his mind to pasa beyond the poles and contemplate the 
whence and whither, falls naturally into speculations 
which are strangely ak'1 to Buddhism. There is a common 
something in all mysticism in which the mystic may find no 
little support. And here ve may point out that if Mr. Hearn 
took the trouble to read the Christian mystics, he would find 
apter and more illuminating aids to his exposition than he sup- 
poses. Apparently, however, this side of Western theology is 
unknown to him. Indeed, we suspect that his ignorance in 
regard to Christianity is as great as, no doubt, is his learning 
mM regard to Japanese Buddhism. He quotes from Herbert 
Spencer and the German philosophers, but there is no indica- 
tion that he has ever heard of those mystic speculations which 
Sir Thomas Browne grouped together in a famous passage, 
—“Christian annihilation, extasis, exolution, liquefaction, 
transformation, the kiss of the spouse, gustation of God, and 
ingression into the divine shadow.” Mr. Hearn must not 





imagine that the final word of Christianity is to be heard at an 
American missionary meeting. We do not for a moment mean 
to throw any contempt on such unlearned religion. For its own 
purpose, and for inculcating in simple men a simple rule of 
life, it may be excellent, but we cannot help feeling amused at 
the sublimely unconscious way in which the other side of 
Christianity is ignored by the Western who has suddenly 
fallen captive to one of the religions of the East. In his 
convert’s red-hot zeal he is apt to treat Christianity exactly 
as the old-fashioned missionaries used to treat the faiths of 
the Brahmin and the Buddhist or the philosophy of Con- 
fucius,—i.e., as something on a par with the Fetish-worship 
or Ju-Ju. 

We have left ourselves little room to treat of the rest of 
Mr. Hearn’s book. Suffice it to say that the essays 
which deal with Japanese life and customs are quite 
fascinating. Nor must we forget to mention the curious 
document which he prints at the end of his little book. It 
is a series of reports, fully attested, describing how a child 
at the beginning of the present century asserted its recollec- 
tion of a former birth, and how on investigation he (the child) 
identified the place of his former birth and recognised his 
former parents. We cannot say that on the face of it the 
evidence looks at all first-rate, but the story shows in a very 
curious way the strength of the belief in the doctrine of 
rebirth, even among the uneducated. The child in question 
was the son of a peasant. On the whole, Mr. Hearn’s book 
may be said to be quite up to his former level in interest. 
It is unnecessary to say more. 





JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK.* 

To the public of to-day John Arthur Roebuck is probably 
little more than a mere name, so fast do political reputations 
perish from the memory of men in these crowded days. But 
from those who recall that slender figure, that fine head, that 
clear, thin, rather acrid voice, that polished style of speaking, 
so different from the slipshod methods now in vogue, 
Roebuck’s memory is not so likely to pass away; while his 
personality is certainly not the least interesting of the public 
men of the Victorian era. Mr. Leader has done his work 
well, his information is wide and accurate, his tone is always 
judicious, and he permits Roebuck to tell bis story wherever 
possible. One thing, however, he does not do. He does not 
enable us to see how it was that Roebuck passed so rapidly 
from one creed to another. It is well known that Roeback 
began life as an advanced Radical, as a Democrat, and that 
he ended it a member of the Conservative party. But as this 
evolution of opinion is not uncommon, and as it is often 
attributed to the natural conservatism which comes with 
advancing age, it seems to have been taken for granted in 
Roebuck’s case as something which need not be explained. 
But Roebuck’s was not the kind of change which is due to the 
timidity of age, for in the first place he never had timidity, in 
the second he changed, or at least modified, his creed long 
before he became old, and in the third place he gives utter- 
ance to absolutely contradictory opinions within three or four 
years of one another. All the while, he does not seem 
conscious of any inconsistency; indeed, he boasts all 
through of his consistent conduct when veering like a 
weather-cock. We do not think this singular pheno- 
menon is to be explained by any theory of dishonesty. 
Nothing strikes us, when contemplating his career, more than 
his fearless advocacy of what he believed, at the moment at 
least, to be right. Our own explanation is that Roebuck was 
never, to use Dr. Johnson’s term, “bottomed” in any clear 
principle. He was swayed by prejudice, by passion, by likes 
and dislikes, by native tendencies of the mind. Though 
brought up at the feet of the Gamaliel of Benthamism, James 
Mill, though a member of that little band of youthfal Utili- 
tarians who met at Grote’s bank to work out a political creed, 
he never was really a Philosophical Radical, for he had neither 
the Radicalism nor the philosophy. His method was, indeed, 

quite empirical. He was impressed, as a young man, with the 
dangerous and unhappy condition of England, and he saw 

that a vast series of changes, which we may sum up as liberal, 

were needed, and he advocated them with all the ardour of a 

vehement nature, which was never so happy as when it was 

engaged in a good fight. Utilitarian he was in the sense that 








* Life and Letters of John Arthur Roebuck. With Chapters of Autobiography. 
Edited by Robert Hadon Leader. London: Edward Aruold, 
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utility governed his political action; but that he ever held the 
complete creed as held by Mill, e.g., we see no evidence. 


The inconsistencies of Roebuck’s conduct, as given in this 
volume, are indeed startling. Take his attitude towards 
three or four of the leading questions of his time. In 1855 it 
was on a Motion of Roebuck’s that the Aberdeen Ministry was 
thrown out of office, and Palmerston became Prime Minister, 
being supported in his foreign policy by Roebuck. Two years 
after we find Roebuck in the coalition against Palmerston; 
the next year we find him speaking of the “degradation and 
humiliation ” of Palmerston’s French policy; a year later we 
find him saying at Miliord that Palmerston was “false and 
hollow, and the great enemy of the Liberal party;” he 
declared at the same time that it was the first duty of 
Parliament to turn Palmerston out of office, and a few 
months after voted to keep him in; then he wrote to a con- 
stituent at Sheffield that Palmerston was “ utterly unfit to be 
the leader of England;” and four years later he is found 
vigorously supporting Palmerston again. Take, again, his 
attitude on the American Civil War. In 1859 he writes to an 
American correspondent expressing admiration for the United 
States, deprecating the foolish anti-American talk in England, 
and urging that everything should be done to bind the two 
countries close together in the ties of friendship. Within 
three years of this epistle Roebuck was doing all he could to 
destroy the Union, to urge on Palmerston a vindictive policy, 
to insult the United States by describing the Federal armies 
as composed of the “scum of Europe,” and to secure along 
with the alliance of the French Emperor the recognition of 
the Southern Confederacy. Roebuck’s attitude towards 
Ireland, too, is full of the strangest vagaries. A vigorous 
opponent of all State Churches, he was in his earlier career 
especially hostile to the Irish Church, and he said plainly 
that until that Church were disestablished there could be no 
peace for Ireland. He also told the Irish people, in a speech 
at Galway, that they must look to the British Parliament for 
redress of the wrongs of Ireland. Ii is difficult to believe 
that the same man who said this should also have lived to say 
that all Irish grievances were self-inflicted, and that nothing 
remained to be done for Ireland by means of legislation. But 
the most astounding case of Roebuck’s inconsistency is his 
attitude towards Louis Napoleon. In 1854, in the House of 
Commons, Roebuck paid a tribute to the “loyalty and 
honesty of purpose” of the French Emperor, who was then 
persuading the British Government, for his own purposes, to 
enter with him on the Crimean War. Two years before he 
bad denounced Louis Napoleon as a bad man. In 1858, four 
years after, Roebuck went to Cherbourg to inspect the warlike 
preparations in ‘the waters of a despot.” He came back to 
make that noted speech about the “perjured lips” of the 
man whose honesty of purpose he had dilated on in the 
House of Commons touching the “hallowed cheek” of 
Queen Victoria, who had visited Cherbourg at the Em- 
peror’s invitation. Three years after we find Roebuck at 
the Tuileries intriguing with the perjured despot for the 
destruction of the United States, and trying to drag 
Palmerston (whom he had denounced as “utterly unfit to 
be the leader of England”) into this unholy alliance. In 
1865, in spite of the outrageous Mexican expedition, we find 
Roebuck speaking at Sheffield of the French Emperor as 
employing that power “which he has, and so well exercises, 
for the benefit of mankind.” It is quite evident from these 
remarkable instances of inconsistent conduct why Roebuck, 
with all his gifts, was never a power in English politics. 
He was not dishonest, he cannot understand why his con- 
duct should be called in question, his motives are the best, 
in his own eyes. But a man who can execute such curves 
within a few years has faults of character which must be 
fatal. He is not grounded in principles. He complains 
bitterly of Mill, who, he says, flung over early friendship. 
But who could possibly act with such a variable quantity ? 
No wonder Roebuck acquired the character of a political 
Ishmaelite, and that he had to stand alone until he was 
compelled to do that which he had boasted he never did 
and never would do, fling himself into the arms of the 
Tory party. 


Roebuck’s life had few dramatic incidents apart from his 
political vagaries. Born in India in 1802, he early lost his 
father, and his mother married again. In 1815 the family 
migrated to Canada, and the boy was brought up amidst 


“ata, 
the grand scenery of the virgin forests and the great riy, 
St. Lawrence. He taught himself French and Latin sad 
afterwards Italian. He was a precocious youth, for hie tells 
us that at ten he knew the whole of Shakespeare by heart, 
Coming back to England in 1824, with an introduction to 
Thomas Love Peacock, he was taken by him to John Mill 
who introduced him to the Utilitarian Society, which met ing 
“half-furnished, desolate sort of room,” lighted « by a few 
tallow candles,” in Bentham’s house. One of the members 
was “a young man named Place,”—it was the famous Radical 
tailor of Charing Cross, destined to be a close friend and 
constant correspondent of Roebuck. Mill’s home was at first 
visited, but Roebuck found James Mill repulsive to him and 
draws a picture of that disagreeable man which is probably 
true. “James Mill looked down on us because we were poor 
and not greatly allied, for while in words he was a severe 
democrat, in fact and in conduct he bowed down to wealth 
and position. To the young men of wealth and position who 
came to see him he was gracious and instructive, while to us 
he was rude and curt, gave us no advice, but seemed pleased to 
hurt and offend us.” Mill, Roebuck, and another friend 
Graham, were worked up to such an enthusiasm over the 
French Revolution of 1830, that they all went over to Paris 
to witness events for themselves, and they induced the entire 
audience at the Opera to rise and sing the “ Marseillaise,” 
Roebuck was first elected for Bath in 1832, as a Radical, at 
the time when the Whigs hated the Radicals more than they 
did the Tories. He had no very high opinion of the Reformed 
Parliament, whose Members he described as “lying at full 
length on the benches, talking, laughing, hooting, coughing, 
sleeping.” He ascribed the confusion to the break-up of 
the old Tory and Whig organisation under the stress of 
the new régime. We find a not very attractive picture 
of the inside of the Radical party, although it contained 
really able and powerful men iike Molesworth, Joseph 
Hume, Grote, and Roebuck himself. They are per- 
petually quarrelling among themselves, and abusing one 
another. Thus Roebuck writes of Hume’s policy in 1837 that 
“it is not honest, or it is very silly.” Place writes of “ Madame 
Grote ” that she is “ by far the best of the party,” but is sur- 
rounded by “dawdlers.” Ata banquet given by the Finsbury 
electors to Thomas Wakley, the convivial nature of the 
gathering was disturbed by angry charges and quarrels 
between the Radical leaders present. Roebuck tried to 
organise the party for action by a series of pamphlets, which, 
however, he was obliged to abandon after atime. We infer 
an absence of morale and of generous ideas among the 
Radicals of two generations ago; but on the other hand, it 
is interesting to contrast the earnestness of that time with 
the languor of the present. 


Defeated in 1837 for Bath, Roebuck took up the cause of 
the Canadian rebels, and, indeed, he appears all through as 
one greatly interested in Colonial questions, and he had not 
a little to do with the pacification of Canada and its proper 
treatment by England. To one like Roebuck, who had lived 
in Canada, the ignorance of American geography shown by 
prominent men was amazing. He found, on circuit at York, 
the Judge, jury, and counsel all ignorant of the locale of the 
Colambia River. Roebuck took up law with diligence, but 
he had the very worst opinion of lawyers asa class. Having 
bought a farm in the country, he tried to be indifferent to 
Parliament, but his heart was there. He contrived to recap- 
ture Bath in 1841, and supported the Free-trade legislation 
initiated by Peel. Roebuck’s béte-noire in the House of 
Commons appears to have been Lord John Russell, whom he 
treats always with the utmost scorn. For the Whigs, indeed, 
he had a constitutional antipathy, and it was partly this, 
perhaps, which ultimately drove him into Conservatism. We 
find him, in what may be called the middle point in his career, 
thus speculating as to the future of English politics,—the date 
is 1849 :— 

“A great Conservative party must soon be formed, one which 
will govern England for some years. Not a feudal party, but a 
compound of persons quite willing to advance, introducing all 
sorts of administrative reforms willingly and proprio motu, y ield- 
ing in respect to political changes to the widely expressed and 
strongly felt wish of the people regarding them. They will 
follow the public mind freely, fairly, cordially, but they will not 
in political affairs lead it. On the one side, they will have 4 
bigoted party, and on the other, the fanatical political one, and 
should steer a middle course between these extremes.” 








There is not a little insight here, and there is a great deal in 
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Roebuck’s references to foreign affairs. He foresaw Russia’ 


in the old narrow and virulent sense. 


daring the Parliament of 1868. In 1874 he was opposed by 

Mr. Chamberlain, but was easily at the head of the poll over 

both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mundella. He had a difficult 

part to play, and so had sections of his constituents. Local 
disputes and political divergencies led to a complete break 
between him and the main body of Sheffield Liberals, and he 
took bis own course as an independent candidate, but always 
veering in the Tory direction. The final test came with Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy on the Turkish question in 1877-78, when 
Mr. Roebuck gave his support to Disraeli. He also flung out 
charges against the Liberal leader of a not too generous kind; 
bat generosity was never one of Roebuck’s virtues. In 1878 
the man who had declared that he would never submit to be 
“whipped,” gave his arm to the Tory Whip to enter the 
Lobby. His independence was gone. 

Mr. Leader cannot make a hero of Roebuck, nor does he 
pretend todo so. He gives us the plain, unadorned narrative 
ofa singular career. What gives a certain strength to that 
career is a quality of courage and audacity. The average 
Englishman despises a poor creature, and likes a man who is 
“game.” And if ever any public man answered that descrip- 
tion of him it was Roebuck. He was, indeed, “ever a fighter,” 
and though we cannot approve of much of his public conduct, 
we feel that there was an element of pluck and daring about 
him which attracts if it does not endear. 





jnvasion of Hungary, the conflict between Prussia and 
Austria for the hegemony of Germany, and the Anglo-French 
entente, He hated Prussia ~ordially, and ae went to Vienna 
to try to induce the Austrian Government to enter into 
alliance with England,—an alliance which, in his opinion, 
would have led and controlled Europe. He was a Russophobe 
He gave great offence 
to Liberalism by not only taking the side of the South in the 
Civil War, but also by siding with Austria as regards the 
Italian question. Defeated again at Bath (as he believed, by 
the opposition of the Nonconformists) he retired for a time 
from public life, but entered Parliament again for Sheffield, 
which city he continued to represent till his death, except 


s | bargemen; some are really bad boys who steal, and even teach 
others to steal, in a systematic way; and one isa disappointed 
lover of fifteen who tried to commit suicide. Others, again, 
are heroes before they reach their teens. He talked with one 
“mite of a boy” about ten years old, who was so shy and 
modest that he could hardly be got to talk at all, and yet he 
had already saved three lives :— 


“Three small lives has he saved; thrice has he plunged 
fearlessly into the black depths of the canal upon whose banks 
he resides. In fitful murmurs, with eyes cast down, he lisped un- 
willingly his gallant deeds into my ear. One was a boy who 
had sunk twice, and was just disappearing for the third and fatal 
time when my hero seized him by the hair, and putting forth all 
his strength brought him safe to the bank. How he raised him 
to that elevation I could not gather. Another was a foolish boy 
who had got out of his depths. A third was a little girl.” 


Another boy who goes to the same school in Walworth as 
this little hero is “Citizen Carrots,” a boy of twelve, who 
knows more about the English Constitution than most of his 
betters, sells newspapers in the streets from 5 o’clock in the 
morning till 9 o’clock when the school-doors open, keeps the 
eye of a father and head-nurse combined on the boots and 
the manners of his younger brother, and is altogether the 
stay and support of a very tottering home. Mr. Morley 
went into school with “Carrots” after making his ac- 
quaintance in the street, and saw him snatch a par- 
donable doze during prayers, and wake up in time to 
say “Amen” and be all attention for the lesson on rates 
and taxes, which explained how he came to be so well 
informed about the rights and the duties of a British 
citizen. As Mr. Morley reports it, the lesson is a very good 
one; and we may take this opportunity of mentioning that 
this and other scenes in school are so skilfully reproduced 
that, without being in the least dull, they give almost as 
much information on all matters, from the “points” of a 
chameleon to the proper way of laying a dinner-table, as that 
friend of our youth, Enquire Within upon Everything. 

















The children who touch us most in the book are the 
“dullards,” for whom three years ago special provisions 
were made, at the suggestion, we understand, of General 
Moberly, and who are now gathered together in separate rooms 





BOARD-SCHOOL STUDIES.* 

Mr. Cuartes Mortry’s title suggests a dry book, but his 
matter is anything but dry. While School Boards and news- 
papers are discussing grants and conscience-clauses, and rate- 
payers are grudging expenditure, and old-fashioned people are 
deprecating the education of the lower classes above their 
position, he has had the happy thought to go in and out of » 
considerable number of actual Board-schools in the poorest and 
most populous districts of London and see for himself whether 
compulsory education is doing any good or not. The result 
reminds us of Dr. Johnson’s saying, that whilst two people 
are disputing as to which is the better of two ways of teaching 
4 child to read, a third person will find time to do it in both 
ways. With those unnecessarily costly ways, those unedifying 
controversial ways, those ways calculated to make a prig of 
the ingenuous gutter boy and a fine lady of the useful 
“general”—though he does not tell us (how could he?) that 
they are not going on in full force—Mr. Morley does not 
concern himself at all in these chapters; he tells us only of 
the ways of common-sense and kindness, of philanthropic 
enterprise and Christian painstaking, by which some of 
those who work the cumbrous machine contrive, in spite 
of the faults of the system and the bewildering din of 














of a big school in the Old Kent Road, and taught with 
infinite patience as much, or as little, as they can learn. As 
many of our readers, like Mr. Morley before he went his 
rounds, may not know exactly what a “dullard ” is, we quote 
his description of this pathetic class :— 


“TI soon found that ‘dullard’ is only a pleasant and soothing 
word for something much worse than mere dulness. Besides 
hunchbacks, there are the partly paralysed ; there are those who 
can speak and won’t speak, or think they can’t speak; there are 
those with one leg shorter than the other; there are those who 
limp into school on crutches; there are many who wear enormous 
boots which would support a giant; there are those with heads a 
size too big; and some, again, a size too little. In fact whether 
you take the exterior form or the inward spirit, there is present 
some crooked trait or other which has rendered its unhappy 


possessor unfit for the strife and struggle of every-day life. 


Wicked Fairies have hovered over their cradles as in the old, old 


days ; twisted this one, bent that one, physically and morally. 
One of them is very well known indeed—Mistress Anemia they 
call her—a wan, pale, shade, genius of Famine, who with clammy 
fingers sets her mark upon innumerable victims. But legion are 
the evil shapes which flit hither and thither, through the murky 
byways of the vast city, by day and by night, doing incredible 
mischief.” 


Thirty children, thus blighted in body or mind, or both, Mr. 
Morley saw gathered together in the dullards’ school: the 





Perpetual discussion that rages round it, to snatch hundreds 
and thousands of small minds and souls and bodies from the 
clatches of that worst kind of ignorance which is the parent, 
a8 it is the offspring, of misery and crime. The papers put 
together in Mr. Morley’s volume were published last winter 
in the Daily News ; they are effective pieces of journalism, 
but we do not doubt that they may also be accepted as faithful 


newest comers scarcely able to articulate, with no memory 
and no sense of responsibility. He watched them receiving 
an object-lesson, five minutes long—the strain of a longer 
effort of attention being beyond their feeble intellects—upon 
a chameleon, and was filled with admiration for the patience 
of the teacher who could smile kindly on a class whose 
members, when asked if they had ever seen anything like the 








Pictures of real episodes of London boy and girl life in school 
‘nd out of it; and, as such, they are well worth the attention 
of all who still doubt whether a Board-school is not worse than 
0 school at all, 

A great many of the typical boys and girls to whom Mr. 
Morley introduces us are real characters, though, of course, 
they do not appear under their real names. Some are wild 
boys who ran away from school and take up with carters and 
SR reneintieteinioneeniicentieeoe 


little girls learn all the duties of domestic servants. Mr. 


creature before them, answered in turn, “a bunny,” “a 
nanny-goat,” “a horse,” “a monkey.” But he understood 
that patience has its reward when he went up into the 
dullards’ third room and saw children, originally as dim of 
mind as these, who had been at school for two or three years, 
and had reached the point of being able to write a letter to 
their parents, and do “string-work” that sells in the market. 
The practical lesson in cookery is delightfully described, and 
so is the “ House of Four Rooms” in Bethnal Green where 
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Morley describes it all in such detail that we realise how 
good the instruction must be to have made so distinct an 
impression on the visitor. 


A very interesting chapter is that which tells how the writer 
stood in a police-court to hear the trial of a boy who had 
stolen money from his father. The case was a painfal one. 
But it led to an acquaintance with a missionary who makes it 
his business to follow up such cases; and from him Mr. 
Morley got some interesting information about the darker side 
of the workings of the penal clauses of the Act. The missionary 
admitted that the fines for non-attendance often fall cruelly 
upon poor parents, and that the summonses taken out by the 
School Board sometimes touch real tragedies. And yet he 
contended that very often the appearance in court proved to 
be the best thing that had ever happened to a poor family. 
This “strange paradox” Mr. Morley understood better after 
he had spent an afternoon in court in company with the 
missionary, and talked with him during the intervals between 
the dismissal of one “case” and the bringing on of another. 
While he watched “the unfolding of countless little dramas, 
squalid, sombre, grotesque; listened to sin, ignorance, misery- 
pleading, lying,” the missionary’s pencil was busy taking notes, 
and Mr. Morley found that it was the business of his life to 
follow up and prevent the consequences of crime :— 


“ Day by day, week in and week out, month after month, year 
after year, he is to be found in these grim precincts, often enough 
from morn till eve; and even then perhaps his work is only 
beginning. What tragic histories he hears! what horrible 
sufferings he witnesses! Crime, of course, is dealt with strictly, 
sharply, effectively. It is with the consequences of crime that 
the missionary has to grapple. We—that is, the world—listen 
to the case (or read the brief report in the papers), the prisoner 
is handed over to the gaoler, who claps him into the cell, and 
later in the day Black Maria takes him to her bosom, and we 
hear no more of him. But I do not doubt, for instance, that the 
missionary will try and ship that wicked boy to sea when he has 
done penance (in fact, he told me that he should do so); if a 
culprit leaves a wife and family behind him for six months, he 
sees what can be done to tide them over the evil time; many a 
poor home he helps to keep together, even though it be with but 
afew twopenny sticks ; work he finds ; he intercedes with employers 
whose servants have pilfered or worse; he even takes errant 
couples to church and gets the parson to tie the knot for 
nothing.” 


We have not space to follow Mr. Morley in detail to the 
Farm-House in the Borough where breakfasts and dinners 
are served day by day in winter to hungry children whose 
fathers are out of work, or to the Day Industrial School 
where wild boys and girls are tamed, or to the truants’ 
school where runaway boys are kept in durance for three 
months. Nor have we room, alas! for quotations that would 
do justice to the quaint and simple verses some of the little 
boys in these schools write. As might be expected, “form ” 
is not the strong point of these compositions. But there 
is genuine feeling in some of them, as well as evidence of 
the possession of a good share of the poet’s gift of direct 
observation. London boys, they yet write of the country 
as though they loved it,—one tells us, in the course of a long 
poem on “The Morning,” that— 


“ Birds sing out their sweetest strains 
Among the hills and on the plains. 
The leaves of trees do seem to talk 
Among the grassy hills of chalk.” 


And another writes :— 


“ The leaves that rustle in the wind 
Do help to lead a man that’s blind.” 


We should not be surprised if we heard more one of these 
days of either of these little poets, and there is undoubtedly 
the making of a great “realist” in the boy who began his 
story of “A Midnight Murder” thus :— 


“The midnight policeman takes his rounds, 
The cat from road to area bounds, 
Late supper parties lay about 
With all the drinks of ale and stout.”’ 

What we like very much about this book is that it gives a 
great many glimpses of the real working of compulsory 
education among the poor, and brings out what is not always 
remembered sufficiently by those who discuss the matter in 
the abstract,—the human reality of the relation between the 
masters and the boys. It has also the merit of being very 
easy and entertaining reading. 








——itemeanee 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS xy. 


Amonc the many books on the inexhaustible subject of th 

eighteenth century these volumes will take a respectable 
place. They have defects, however. They are full of irritatin 

Americanisms, both in spelling and style, and are made Res 
longer than necessary by repetitions, and by unimportant 
details spun out lengthily. An odd effect is produced by the 
translation of French names and titles. A whole system 
different from the English does not bear literal translation, 
Madame du Barry’s title is not correctly represented by 
“the Countess of Barry,” and this is only an instance of the 
pitfalls into which this kind of pedantry is apt to leag 
a foreigner. It was surely not necessary to disgnise the 
Intendants of the eighteenth century as “superintendents,” 
The printers may be partly responsible for the appearance of 
Henry IV. as “the skeptical Bernese.” Though Saint. 
Simon’s claim to a descent from Charlemagne through the 
Counts of Vermandois may not seem to antiquaries wel] 
proved, it is a mistake to describe his family as commoners 
“elevated to the peerage.” Every French gentleman wag 
noble, and Saint-Simon was well descended, though hig 
family had been ruined in the civil wars. His father could not 
have been page to Louis XIII. without proofs of nobility, ang 
the honours the King heaped upon him, culminating in duc 
et pair, were not, as a matter of fact, bestowed on a commoner, 
One other mistake must be noticed in the interest of a future 
edition. The Chiteau de Chanteloup, to which Choiseul 
retired on his disgrace, was very much more than “twenty 
miles from Paris.” It was in the neighbourhood of Amboise, 
in the department of Indre et Loire, and though the chitear 
itself was pulled down in 1823, the pagoda or pyramid which 
Choiseul built to his own glory is still to be seen. This 
rather spoils the picturesque notion of a rival Versailles, at 
which Louis XV.’s courtiers could spend their leisure hours 
with or without the King’s leave; but the truth, after all, is 
more satisfactory, and makes the banishment of Choiseul 
something like a reality. 


Putting these slight defects on one side, we have a very 
thorough and painstaking history of France, from the death 
of the Regent in 1723 to that of Louis XV. in 1774, The 
general view is more successful than the account of details, 
and the impression left on a reader’s mind is that which the 
author desires. It is like the slow lifting of fog and mist, 
and the gradual rising of the light of day, till the world is 
scorched by the too logical and dazzling sunshine of atheism 
and revolution. Like so many other historians of that time, 
Mr. Perkins dwells on the rising sun till he seems to forget 
the use and the delight of shade. Thus, unfailingly, some- 
thing of the truth of the picture is lost, and all the beauty 
and nobleness of the ancien régime, all the goodness and 
refinement which lived side by side with scandal, corruption, 
and the “ Encyclopzdia,” drops almost entirely out of sight. 


At the same time, this book has the great merit of repre- 
senting the Revolution in its true light, as a movement which 
began long before 1789, and was generously pushed forward 
by many of those who were to be its victims. Also Mr. 
Perkins devotes himself to the excellent work of destroying 
some received ideas as to the state of France generally in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. If he is hard on the 
clergy—products, like everybody else, of public opinion—if 
he describes the discomfiture and fall of the Jesuits in toc 
triumphant terms—for that they still live and are mighty, nc 
one who knows moderr Europe can doubt at all—he doet 
good service in showing ow French internal prosperity had 
advanced, how trade had improved, how little poverty there 
was, except now and then in a year of scarcity; what kind of 
captivity people really suffered in the Bastille, stripped of ite 
legendary horrors; how the institution of lettres de cachet, 
that bogie of modern writers, was used in a great measure for 
the good of families, and at their request, by a King who 
was supposed to be the father of all his people, and there- 
fore the centre of discipline. We are told on good authority 
that “ not over one lettre de cachet in a thousand was used for 
political purposes.” Mr. Perkins also points out how romantic 
historians like Macaulay and Carlyle have been led astray by 
apocryphal letters, and explodes among others the fiction of 
Maria Theresa’s letter to Madame de Pompadour, beginning 


* France under Louis XV, By James Breck Perkins. 9 vols, London: 
Smith. Elder. and On. 
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_ 
Ma tree chere Seur. This, indeed, is history according to 


le. 
_, in politics, if not in social matters, the reigns of 


Lonis XIV. and Louis XV. cannot be compared. There is 
absolately no interest in the King’s own character, lazy, 
yelfish, indifferent, even in his amusements; cynical, so that 
the real political sagacity he possessed was of no use to 
himself or the nation. It was a time of bad faith and dis- 
honesty, especially in politics; treaties meant nothing; a 
kind of inglorious selfishness was the atmosphere in which 
every Earopean State made war. At the same time, few 
half-centaries of European history are more interesting than 
this that covers the reign of Louis XV. It has the charm of 
transition; and if the record of its Generals and its statesmen 
is not, with a few brilliant exceptions, distinguished, yet they 
stand on the threshold of the modern world. They were 
influenced by powers and currents they did not themselves 
understand. Wars with such poor objects as the fortune of 
the Spanish Bourbons, the kingship of Stanislas Leczinski, 
the succession in Austria, the satisfying of Frederick the 
Great’s ambitions, are all uninteresting in themselves; but 
out of their long confusions, their absolute waste of life and 
money, the new ideas of a new Europe grew and flourished. 
Modern men, modern wars, and modern statesmanship were 
born. Social life, literature, and science passed in those fifty 
years through the most startling changes, 

In spite of all the extravagance of the Court, France had 
such resources in herself that she ought to have led the 
world, instead of losing her power and prestige in so 
many directions. But she was for many years governed by 
Cardinal Fleury, who was never a Richelieu, and died Prime 
Minister at ninety; and then by Madame de Pompadonur, a 
very clever woman, but not in statesmanship. Under other 
rule the tragic story of Dupleix might have ended very 
differently, and the French Empire in India that he dreamed 
of might have become a reality. With a worthy Government 
the fine courage of Marshal Saxe would have been rightly 
directed, the army would have been disciplined, and France 
would have been saved the misfortunes of the Seven Years’ 
War. After two years of office Choiseul confessed to the 
Austrian Ambassador: “We have neither money, nor 
resources, nor a navy, nor soldiers, nor generals, nor 
brains, nor ministers.” In the meanwhile Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Diderot, d’Alembert, Helvétius, Holbach, Buffon, 
Rousseau, were living and writing; gradually the influence 
of Paris prevailed over that of Versailles, and the first effect 
of all this was a delightful intoxication. Political misfortunes 
seemed to matter little in a world so full of intellectual interest, 
where the most brilliant society ever known was watching the 
birth of a golden age. This was the state of France when 
Louis XV. died. 





RICHARD LEWIS NETTLESHIP.* 


Ir is to the earlier and shorter portion of these volumes that 
the genera] reader will turn with the greater interest and 
curiosity. To the University students to whom the lectures, 
which form the second part, are addressed, Plato and Aristotle 
must perforce be objects of abiding research, though we can- 
not but think ourselves that the final word about them must 
nearly have been said. At least, able as Nettleship was, his 
discourses seem to us but as an echo and a repetition of 
lessons long gone by, when the “apolaustic man” and the 
ddvaprs and the ivéoyese were subjects of contemplation more 
Recessary than admirable. Nettleship himself, we think, 
seems from his Life and letters to have held much the same 
View, though he studiously bent his mind to the grooves in 
which it ran, and speculated to his best on the outcome of 
the Aristotelian and Platonic philosophies. It always seems 
tous as unreasonable, save that they are the basis of Uni- 
versity, and in some sense of theological, training, to couple 
the two names in common talk as to speak in a very different 
field of “Thackeray and Dickens.” The two men were the 
poles of thought and style. Aristotle enveloped the sharpest 
and strongest logic in folds of unattractive Greek, with 
Which the student grapples too constantly but in vain; while 
Plato’s exquisite and poetic style is often the framework of 
arguments which are more like the dreams of the later 
theosophists than a type of serious reasoning. The former 





rT P hilosophical Lectures and Remains of Richard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow and 
on of Bulliol College, Ozford, &c. Edited, with a Biographical Sketch, by A, 
Bradley and G@, BR. Benson. 2 vols, London ; Macmillan and Co, 





was the basis of modern theological thought, oddly though the 
collocation sounds; the other bas been the charm of dreamers 
of all kinds, and is never likely to meet with a more sym- 
pathetic and skilled interpreter than was discovered for him 
in Professor Jowett. That lectures of this kind must be 
delivered, and annually delivered, to the youth of Oxford by 
qualified professors, is of course necessary while the present 
standard of classical work prevails. But we are a little 
donbtfal of the use of republishing them as an appeal toa 
larger and unsympathetic world, at least unless some very 
new and startling theory has to be developed which demands 
more than the old sayings to be said again. How distinctly 
Nettleship’s preference was for Plato over Aristotle may be in- 
ferred from the quantity of matter devoted to each. The“ Re- 
public” alone fillsthe whole of one volume, while Aristotle has not 
so much as a lecture to himself to boast of. The setting forth 
of the famous “ Republic” is complete and varied, and shows 
everywhere a scholar’s mastery of his original. We wonder 
again, as before, if Socrates would ever have been famous 
apart from his brilliant worshipper, who plays for him in 
antiquity the part which Boswell discharged so sedulously 
for the equally garrulous philosopher of a later day. But 
more and more, as the world grows older and more stern, 
the deep and underlying unreality of the entire thing rises 
before us. The whole of the Socratic system seems built 
upon so slight and manufactured a foundation, that later 
creeds have numbered it with the impracticable past. Not 
Dante himself can be more purely imaginative than Plato when 
he deals with the unknowable and unknown world. 


It must be confessed that Lewis Nettleship creates in our- 
selves more of interest than his subject can. His premature 
death by an accident upon the Alps caused a widespread 
feeling of regret at the time, which his published letters will 
go far to increase. He was an immense favourite with his 
fellows, apt at exercise as well as work, who would 
have figured more prominently in the newspapers now 
than in his time he could expect or wish, as a member 
of the Balliol “ eight,” as well as a Balliol and Hertford and 
Ireland scholar. ‘His undergraduate life was at times 
full of intellectual and emotional struggle; but to outward: 
appearance he advanced steadily and calmly, and he was too 
thoughtful and modest to leave a record of phases and 
crises among his contemporaries.” He came strongly under 
the influence of Green, the noblest and most wholesome of 
all modern Oxford teachers, though he, like Nettleship, left 
behind him the fame of a thinker, removed before he had time 
to reach full maturity. Itis worth noting, however, that his 
biographer admits that he was not so ardent in the pursuit 
of divine pbilosophy as others among Green’s pupils, and 
never regarded the master’s teaching as a gospel which it 
was his mission to spread. As we have said, he had his 
lines rather laid down for him than settled by any seeking 
of his own. His natural bent of mind and cultivated 
literary taste would have made him the mate rather of 
Clough and Arnold than of Green. An absolute agnostic in 
form, speaking of the “ Christian myth ” with perfect sympathy 
and conviction, but with all the calm indifference of a Renan 
(though with none of Renan’s detestable sentimental cynicism), 
he was none the less of a fervently reverent turn of mind, 
without a definite belief of his own beyond a firm assurance 
of a happy after-state for the good and earnest, and a deep. 
conviction of the completeness of some definite and perfect 
scheme in which we all play our part. His letters and papers 
remind us at times of Hamlet, to whom the playful and 
loveable nature makes the inquiring spirit seem akin. One of 
his chief characteristics was a complete and curious absence 
of all fear of death, coupled with a constant conviction of its 
nearness which the event was so painfally to justify. That 
everything perishes in one sense, and nothing in another, and 
that God is a kind of ever-present principle, as far opposite to 
anything anthropomorphic as it is possible to conceive, 
forms the text of an interesting though short discussion, 
which was probably intended to be developed into an essay. 
Neither in writing nor in conversation with pupils, however, 
was Nettleship inclined to discuss grave matters from the 
purely sceptical point of view, any more than was Jowett 
himself, who was always wont to check any such tendencies 
in young men rather than to indulge them in any way,— 
Nettleship’s speculations were his own, and clearly 
they absorbed his mind much more deeply than could. 
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the phases of Plato and Aristotle, with which he 
had to deal. Some of his thoughts are very interesting 
to study, as, for instance, that God combines in some 
singular way the woman’s nature with the man’s, as one 
who could have created neither without understanding both. 
In another place he deals in a very original way with the 
question of the Incarnation, suggesting that the abuse of the 
word “miracle” has much to do with the ideas prevalent 
upon the point, and arguing that a perfect being born of 
man and woman in the ordinary way would have been quite 
as “miraculous ” without an absolute alteration of the course 
of nature. What he writes of miracles has much in common 
with what Saint Augustine has had to say on the subject, 
though coloured entirely by his own original mind. 


As a traveller the young tutor was a man of fresh and close 
observation, and to very many his love and appreciation of 
Florence, above all other of the world’s attractive places, will 
appeal with especial force. His comments upon the famous 
figures of Michael Angelointhe Medici Chapelarefull of insight 
and truth, finding as he does in their very roughness, and in 
the impossible attitudes which they none the less make possible, 
a resemblance to Shakespeare’s indifferent audacity of power. 
+ These are Michael Angelo’s sonnets. Every curve, every line, 
was to him all-important,—the only possibleone. Weare sure 
that it isso; but we have learned the language of words so 
much better than that of marble, and there is no grammar or 
dictionary to the lines of the human form.” In another 
place the remarks which Nettleship makes upon the character- 
istics of Italian worship, both in its brightness and its sym- 
bolism, as suggestive of a happiness quite different from our 
own, will go home to many, as they were lately the subject of 
much of Mr. Coutts’s remarkable but melancholy verse. There 
is something in our climate’s recurrent gloom which har- 
monises less with the brighter and more cheerful forms of 
faith than with the uncomfortable Puritanism of which we 
have to endure so much. It seems so easy to be hopeful in 
the South—so difficult sometimes here. There is so much in 
Nettleship’s Life and letters which makes of him an original 
and attractive figure, that we cannot for our own part avoid a 
sense of regret that his short life should have been devoted to 
studies and duties which we seem to think were uncon- 
genial to him. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pages 
Poetical Greetings from the Far East. (Hasegowa, Tokyo; and 
Sampson Low and Co.)—These Japanese poems are translated into 
English from the German version of Dr. Karl Florenz by Mr. A. 
Lloyd. Since the originals are thus two stages removed from 
what meets the English reader’s eye, it is a little difficult to feel 
sure that one is getting anything approaching the real thing. 
Still, we must not forget that the Prayer-book version of the 
Psalms was translated from the Vulgate; and we are bound to 
admit that many of these little poems read very pleasantly. The 
book before us is printed in Japan, and with native illustrations. 
Most of them are extremely charming, especially the little tail- 
pieces and edgings. Occasionally one sees in the landscapes the 
influence of Western art, but happily the pictures, as a rule, are 
on the true Japanese lines. The effects of colour are often cuite 
delightful. One picture in particular may be selected for praise. 
Tt shows the blood-red leaves of a maple in autumn standing out 
against a sky in which rooks are being blown about by the wind. 


An Artist’s Letters from Japan. By John La Farge. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is an exceedingly interesting book, for it is an 
appreciation of Japan and the Japanese made with insight and dis- 
cretion. It deals specially fully with Japanese architecture, for 
which the writer has a profound admiration. Altogether the 
book is a very interesting one, and the illustrations are good. 
The account of the shrines in the Holy Mountain of Nikko is 
perhaps the best chapter in a distinctly clever book. 


War, Famine, and Our Food-Supply. By R. B. Marston. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Mr. Marston marshalls here 
@ number of formidable facts. We do not grow a quarter of 
our food. How are we to make sure that the supply shall not 
be so seriously curtailed as to cause an outbreak? There is 
certainly a most formidable multitude of people to whom even a 
moderate rise in prices would mean hunger if not starvation. 


The Tennyson Memoir. By A. Patchett Martin. “Vectis ” 
Literary Supplement. (Silsbury Brothers, Shanklin.)—The 


epee 
articles and appreciations both of the book and of its subject 


One of the pleasantest of these is a little pamphlet by Mr 
Patchett Martin, who, living himself in the Isle of Wight, deals 
specially with Tennyson in his Farringford home. Mr, Patchett 
Martin’s work is always welcome; and since his literary taste Wag 
formed in the Greater Britain beyond the seas, it is especial], 
interesting to hear his judgment on the great poet who sang me 
all English-speaking people alike. 


Cassell’s Family Doctor. (Cassell and Co.)—A useful work com. 
piled on the usual pattern of a medical dictionary, but as this 
book is intended for use in families, many subjects which are 
usually treated in purely medical works are omitted. The Family 
Doctor appeals specially to the mothers of large families whosg 
education in the matter of bringing up children has been, as is usual 
in this country, entirely neglected. Cassell’s Family Doctor will 
give such unfortunate ‘persons a great deal of essential jp. 
formation, not only on the cure of disease, but on its prevention 
by taking proper hygienic precautions in feeding, ventilation, &¢, 


Srrmons.—Sermons Preached on Special Occasions. By H. P, 
Liddon, D.D. (Longmans and Co.)—Happily it is not necessary 
to attempt an appreciation of Dr. Liddon as a preacher. In this 
volume we have sixteen sermons preached at intervals which ex. 
tend over a period of thirty years. Ten belong to the first decadg 
(1860-1869), three to the second, and as many to the third, the 
last bearing the date of April 28th, 1889, and having been 
preached to the officers and men of the London Rifle Brigade, It 
will be seen, when we say that the volume runs to three hundred 
and fifty-nine closely printed pages, that the sermons are of a length 
which Dr. Liddon was one of the few modern preachers to main- 
tain without wearying his audience. We may mention, as notice. 
ably fine, the fifth sermon, “ The Conflict with Undue Exaltation 
of Intellect,” and the last, the subject of which has been 
already given. There are things, of course, which we cannot 
bring ourselves to accept in Dr. Liddon’s teaching. To say 
that “Our Lord Himself attests the truth of Jonah’s history ” 
is, we think, to lay down a very dangerous principle, one 
which practically puts an end to free criticism. But as 
a spiritual teacher he showed a power and an insight which 
have been seldom equalled. Whatever he may have wanted 
in the receptivity which takes in the new developments 
of human knowledge, no man held more firmly, and stated more 
forcibly, that practical axiom, which can never lose its primacy: 
“Tf a man would deal fairly with revealed truth, he must at 
least enfranchise his will from slavery to the material.’——The 
Gospel of Experience. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt. (Longmans 
and Co.)—This volume contains the “ Boyle Lectures for 1895.” 
Canon Newbolt deals with the analogies which he finds between 
the facts of human life and human experience and the doctrines 
of the Fall, of Original Sin, of Temptation by a personal agent, 
of Future Punishment, of Redemption, and the Atonement. We 
cannot go with all that the preacher asserts. Sometimes, it seems 
to us, his analogies prove too much. The far-reaching conse- 
quences of sin in this life are, for instance, held to make probable 
its endless punishment in another. Does not this practically 
mean that the eternal emphasises and multiplies all the disorder 
of the temporal? But the vigour, courage, and lucidity of 
his utterances are beyond all question. Men who Crucify Christ. 
By Arthur F. Winnington Ingram, M.A, (Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.)—This is a volume of vigorous discourses in which the Cruci- 
fixion and the actors init are made the occasion of practical appli- 
cation to the errors, spiritual, intellectual, and moral, of modern 
life. The Conditions of Our Lord’s Life on Earth. By Arthur 
James Mason, D.D. (Longmans and Co.)—This volume contains 
the “ Bishop Paddock Lectures ” delivered last year in New York. 
Perhaps the most interesting, in view of the direction which con- 
troversy has recently taken, are Lectures IV. and V., “ Our Lord’s 
Knowledge upon Earth—Appearances of Limitation and its 
Transcendence.” We shall not attempt to epitomise the preacher’s 
views, it would be only too easy in the attempt to do injustice to 
them, but we would earnestly recommend them to our readers’ 
attention. They are not likely to find these questions more 
carefully and reverently discussed.—We have also received :— 
Christ Church Sermons. Ry the Rev. G. F. Sampson, M.A. (Same 
publishers.) From Advent to Advent. By the late Aubrey L, 
Moore. With a Preface by tae Rev. Walter Lock. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.)—A second and cheaper edition of a volume 
first published five years ago.—The Cure of Souls: Yale Lectures 
on Practical Theology, 1896. By John Watson, M.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.) ——The Use of Science to Christians. By Emma Marie 
Caillard. (Nisbet and Co.) With Open Face. By Alexander Bal- 
main Bruce, 0.D. (Same publishers.)—This volume is mainly a 
republication of papers which have lately appeared in the 
Expositor. The titles of the first three indicate the writer's 
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Realistic Picture of Mark,” and “The Idealised Picture of 
ke.” As a whole, the volume is a thoughtful contribution to 
7 theory of the Gospels. Professor Bruce, already favourably 
oa to readers by his “Parabolic Teaching of Christ” and 
i works, will not lose ground by this latest presentation of 
his teaching. - ' - 
New Eprrions.—The “ Border Edition of the Waverley Novels, 
edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), is now, we suppose, in 
rocess of reprinting. Mr. Lang’s preface bears date “ September, 
1992,” and the title-page of the volume now before us, Waverley ; 
or Tis Sizty Years Since, has 1898 upon it. At least one other 
edition of the novels has been coming out during the same time, 
so that there are still readers, and, we imagine, very numerous 
readers, for classical fiction. Other new editions are :—The New- 
comes. By W.M. Thackeray. With Illustrations by Chris Ham- 
mond. (Service and Paton.)——The House of the Seven Gables. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With an Introduction by Moncure D. 
Conway. (Same publishers).—The introduction gives some in- 
teresting details of the processes by which Hawthorne’s literary 
creations came into being. 








We have received as usual specimens of Letts’s Diaries (Cassell 
and Co.) All these are of a serviceable kind, and are furnished 
with the information about coins, weights, postages, &c., that is 
wanted in daily affairs. The catalogue shows every variety of 
size and price. A millionaire may spend nearly a sovereign on a 
massive volume suited to the record of his many engagements 
and affairs. At the other end of the scale the author or 
journalist may find space for his modest receipts, expenditure, 
and employments in a sixpenny diary.——With these may be 
mentioned The Royal Navy List Diary and Naval Handbook 
(Witherby and Co.), containing, besides the usual astronomical 
information, a “Calendar of Notable Naval Events,” “Naval 
Honours,” a “ Summary of the Year’s Naval Progress,” &c. 
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LIBERTY & CO., LTD.,  mponters. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


The season’s consignments comprise some excellent reproductions of the finest 
Eastern designs, in rich and soft colourings, which thoroughly harmonise wi'h 
the most approved styles of Decoration and Furnishing in Drawing Rooms, 
Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Halls, &c. 

An Inspection INVITED. 
Eastern Carpet and Rug Catalogue post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
Go fF & a. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


| MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1896 we wn we ee ee ee ~3£388,952,800. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOA TIN A. 


**The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 
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A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School) 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Closelet. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
after Christmas from DORKING to 


UNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hog’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas ; over 
Eight, 80 guineas ; under Hight, 60 guineas, 


ree OF NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough Pund. 
Rate of Interest, 2? per cent. per annum. 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’s Ohurch Side, 
Nottingham, 
Guildhall, Nottingham, SAMUEL G, JOHNSON, 
September 15th, 1897. Town Clerk. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The EXTERNAL 
EXAMINERSHIP in GREEK falls VACANT in DECEMBER NEXT 
by the expiration of the term of Professor R. Y. Tyrrell. It is tenable for three- 
years. Applications should be sent in on or before November 
Further particulars may be obtained from— 
Manchester. ALFRED HUGHES, Registrar. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For Women), 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Applications, with one copy of Testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before MONDAY, November 22nd, to the Honorary 
Secretary at the College, from whom all particulars may be obtained. 

LUOY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Speeial advantages for the Study of Lan 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing climate ; 
beautiful situation and large grounds, References exchanged.—Prospectus, 

Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne, 


ANfISS LOUISA DREWRY would like to FORM a few 

ADVANCED OLASSES, in different London Centres, for the STUDY 
of GREAT WORKS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. She wishes also to Read 
with Private Pupils,—143 King Henry’s Road. N.W. 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford. He has had 
‘21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations, and 
is now REOBIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examinations 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondence. 











Apply early for next Term, Terms and prospectys on application. 





S*- ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





— or ee STORTFORD 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Mastor. 
Prosp ctus on Application. 





LL A D> - i & e S C H O O IL, 
36, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 
Principals .. .- Tue Mis-es HEWITT. 


Thorough and efficient. teaching ‘on modern methods. Most comfortable 
Home. Good bracing air. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For aIRLs, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistres, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi tress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of G¥ NTLEMEN, conducted by Mra. SU [TTON, 33 Gloucester Street, 
$.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHUOLS. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for Children under 8. Drilling, Gymnastic3,—Reterences 
‘to parents, 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Kogineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiueers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBOURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th, 
for Olassics, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 18th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House- 
Master at Marlborough). 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfield, 

late Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOYS, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHOOLS. Buildings on hill-side faring due 8, 

sheltered from N. and K. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


CN DL  s 8. 0 8k OO O Lk. 


An EXAMINATION will te HELD on DECEMBER 7th for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £10 or £3) a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 




















ULME GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OLDHAM. 


The GOVERNORS of the Oldham Hulme’s Grammar Schools Scheme will 
shortly proceed to ELECT a HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The School is for 150 Girls (Day Scholars) between the ages of 8 and 17. 
The fees are £8 8s, a year. 

At the present time there are 105 Scholars attending the Schools, The Salary 
will be £100 a year, besides Capitation Fee of not less than £2 for exch girl, 
Copies of the Scheme may be obtained from the undersigned. Applications 
s.ating age and experience, tozether with 20 copies of Testimonials, printed or 
typewritten, must be sent to the undersigned on or before December zZlst, 1897. 

The Head-Mistress will be required to enter upon her duties at the commence- 
ment of the Summer Term. 

A. NICHOLSON, 


Town Hall, Oldham, 
November 2nd, 1897. Governor and Hon, Clerk. 





INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque posit.on. Head-Mastcr, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Schools, 
ref London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTUN STALLARD, 
/ zon. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Ycholarships recentiy gained at the Public Schools. The Resident Masters are 
Ee A Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particuiars from the Misses 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).— 
Healthy country house, large garden, private field. Thorough individual 
training for Public Schools. Entire ee of Boys whose parents are abroad. 
Heme comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive).— 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 
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; Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Uadogan Square, S.W. 
hcelleut References. 

















<< 


ISSION BUILDINGS FUND of th 
M CHURCH BUILDING sootmen VCOBPORATED 
Pc pylonny 4 ch Mission Field, half full of home heathen,”—Tho late 


MISSION BUILDINGS for TOWNS and HAMLETS, 


This branch of the Society’s work, started thirty-nine years ago has 
very extensively in recent years, and as the poor are being more sou ht “y-4 
their own homes in the crowded lanes and alleys of our great towns and oa 
ye rier a a Pa po cd parishes, is likely to be largely tment 
r - i . 
— ly seven hundred and seventy-six grants, amounting to £20,449 jhave been 

The Committee plead earnestly to Churchmen to come forw ith li 
CONTRIBUTIONS to enable them to vote grants of ad+quate pong as 
Mission Buildings, A considerable number of anplicatious, quite in pescips 
ripe for substantial aid, are now before the Society, bat the Mission Bu car 
Fund is completely exhausted, and so their consideration is deterred M 
more applications are coming on and will shortly require help, It is henet 
funds may at once be placed at the disposal of the Committee to meat thes 
pressing claims in a liberal spirit, aud so to give due encouragement od 
assistance to the Clergy who are willing to’ undertake these active Wiaissss 
Jabours among the non-religious classes of our great towns, and to bring thi 
Word and Sacraments within the reach of our widely scattered populations. 
Donations and Subscriptions to be sent to the Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON. 
Secretary, 7 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, S.W. Cheques and 
Orders to be crossed “ Drummonds.” 


REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR & COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


‘ne HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at the close of the 
present School Term in DECEMBER next. 

By the Obarity Commi 3” Scl the Head-Master must be a Communi. 
cant of the Church of Evgland. 

Applications from Graduates of a University, accompanied by not more than 
four testimonials (sixteen copies required, printed preferred), together with 
names and addresses of three Referees, should be sent previous to December lst, 
1:97, to the undersigned, 

T. A. RISING, 


Solicitor, Great Yarmouth, Clerk to the Trustees, 
from whom all particulars may be obtained. 


ARIS.—Dr. and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
who both speak English, RECEiVE in their quiet and healthy home a 
FEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of Jeirning FRENCH or GERMAN, 
Best references given by the parents of former pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, 
Auteuil, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne). 


CHOOL for GIRLS, CONAMUR, THE RIVIERA, 
SANDGATE, KENT.—Principa's, Miss JARVIS (for eight years Second 
Mistress of Bolton High School for Girls) and Miss CLARA BERRY (late of 
ae School and of Bedales). Good house, with south aspect; on the 
sea wall, 


OYS SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Fees, from 20 to 100 guineas per aunnm, 

PRIVATE TUITION, NAVY and ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prospectuses 
and fall information (no charge) from the Educational Advertising Agents, 
Mersrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London.—state age of pupil; limit 
of fees; district preferred. 


OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

Thorough modern education with individual attention. 48.W. aspect; close to 
sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


ildings 























RTICLED PUPIL.—An Old-Established Firm of 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS, with large prac‘ice ia the City of 
London, have ONK VACANCY. Applicants must have passed the Oxford or 
Cambridge Senior Local or the Senior Examination of the Oollege of Preceptors, 
Premium requirei.—Address, ‘‘ P, M. C.,” care of Street and Co., Cornhill, E.0, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of —SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Cutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements shou'd be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended.—MhDICAL, &c., ASSUCIATION, 
td.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “ Triform, 
London.” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon, the EAKL of ABERDEEN. Bh 

This SOCIRTY supplies Trusses, Elast'e Stockinys, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and eve y other description of mechanizal support 
to the poor, without limit as to loca ity or disexss. . 

Water Beds and Iuvalid Chairs and Couc.es are Jent to the afilictad upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers, 

Over 23,000 Appliances given in year ending Septemher 30th. 1897. y 

Annual Subseript.ons of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guiueas, entitles to 
Two Recommendatious per Annum; the number of Letters increasing 10 propor- 
tion te amount of contribution. ‘ - 

SUBSORIETIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, messrs. Barc!ay and Co., Lombard Street, 


or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
on ? RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PU3LIO INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxmen, Lonvon. Code: UNICODE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.. LONDON. 








| peemenieneed ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se ows —oee, = £27,000,000 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 6S. 


His Grace of Osmonde 


El 
Being a Story of that Nobleman’s Life omitted 


from the Narrative given to the World of Fashion 
under the title of “A Lady of Fashion.” 





py Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Me. W. L. COURTNEY, in THE DAILY TELEGRAPH, 
writes:—“It is something to have written ‘Through One Ad- 
ministration’ and ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’; it isa good deal to 
have composed a story like ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.’ But it is 
a greater thing than all in an age in which the dispassionate 
historical student begins to wonder whether woman has abandoned 
ll her old privileges, in order to compete on equal terms with 
men, to come across a@ lady such as appears in ‘A Lady of 
Quality’; @ heroine wrought out of all those indefinable qualities 
of conquering womanhood with which we were more familiar in 
earlier ages than we are now.” 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 








NEW ISSUE OF 
STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM 


GEOGRAPHY & TRAVEL. 


REWRITTEN, AND WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, 


In 12 vols., price 153, each. 





Now ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, 15s, 


NORTH AMERICA : 
Vol. I. CANADAand NEWFOUNDLAND. ByS.E. 


Dawson, Litt.D. (Laval), F.R.S.0. With 18 Maps and 90 Illustrations. 
The Volumes already issued in the New Series, uniform in 
size and price, are :— 
ASIA: 
Vol. 1. NORTHERN and EASTERN ASIA. By A. H. 


Krank, F.R.G.8. With 8 Maps and 91 Illustrations. 


Vol. Il. SOUTHERN and WESTERN ASIA. By A. 


H. Keang, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations, 


AUSTRALASIA : 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


A. R. Wattace, LL.D. With 14 Maps and 69 Lilustrations. 


Vol. II. MALAYSIA and the PACIFIC ARCHI- 
tr lag F. H. H, Guittemarp, M.D. With 16 Maps and 


AFRICA : 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 


-R.G.S. With 9 Maps and 77 Illustrations. 


Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. By A. H. Keane, 
F.R.G.8, With 11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 

“The new is-ue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel’ is a 
publication of great value, and contains, in convenient form, the latest geographi- 
2 results of travel and research adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
ee but the form in which the work is produced is admirable, and 
uglish geography may be proud of such a series. It is useful for educational 
Purposes and for reference, and pleasant to the general reader.”—Athenzum. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anv 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING OROSS, S.W. 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen. 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SECOND EDITION. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Truth.— The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences 


of the year.” 
Spe tator.—“ Likely to be widely read, for they will interest all readers.” 
Graphic.—“ A book of remarkable and varie’ interest—worthy of the cultured 


mind and of the fine temper of its distinguished author.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, Bhancne CLouGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—“ The writer of these memoirs has fairly earned our gratitude 
for her record of this good, sincere, and tender woman.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. 


Edited by Ropert Kapon LEapeR. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Sheffield Telegraph.—' Mr. Leader has done a good work; he has prodaced 
for the public a lifelike portrait of a remarkable public man.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 
By R. H. Bacon, D.S.0., Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend, 
Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. 

Daily Mail.—“‘ Commander Bacon was Intelligence officer to the expedition, 
and his personal record of the advance on Ologbo, of the fighting in the 
bush and at the crossroads and Agagi, of the capture of Benin, and of the 
horrors of human sacrifice, and the practice of Ju-Ju, is as fascinating as it 
evidently is complete and accurate.” 


STYLE. By Watrer Ratercu, Professor of 
English Literature at University College, Livervool, Author of ‘“ The 
English Novel,” *‘ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53. 

Speaker.—“‘ In our judgment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly 

good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment 

of his subject is vigorous, manly and most seusible.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Professor Raleigh has produced a finished master- 

piece, where the men before him, masters ai they were, gave us brilliant sketches 

or clever studies. His ingenuity of thought, restraint of expression, austerity 
of judgment, his pradent counsel and wise suggestion are worthy of all praise. 

A model treatise on a most difficult and important theme.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | “ = 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 


per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
4A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGTER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSEILLES for RIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘ Midnight Sun,’ 3,183 tons; electric 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine aud Egypt, accompanied 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lecturers: Sie Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester, 
Professor Sayce, Professor Ramsay, Canon Tristram, and others, 


Full particulars, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, ‘ 


Allen & Hanburys’ 





“Tt is excellent in quality and flavour.” e F d 
—The Lancet. oO e 





Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/- and 10/- tins, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SANDRA BELLONI. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD 
FEVEREL. 
RHODA FLEMING. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cwn. 8vo, 6s. net. 
FIDELIS, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By C. M. Gemmer. 3s. 6d. net. 


“There is a certain charm in them all......A devoted lover of poetry will not 
tail to admire them.”—Scotsman, 








A TALE OF BOCCACCIO. Poems. 


By Artuur Ceres ArmstTrona. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 





BY FAR THE BEST EDITION OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS is Consrastn’s 
Reprint of THE AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION. 
With all the original Plates and Vignettes (Re-engraved). 
In 48 vols. feap Svo, cloth, paper label title, 1s. 6a. net per 
vol.; cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. net per vol.; and half leather 
gilt, 2s. Gd. net per vol. 





Edited by Avuaustine Birrety. With Frontispieces by 
Alex. Ansted. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, paper label, or gilt 
extra, 2s. net per vol. Also half-morocco, 3s. net per vol. 


** Constable’s edition will long remain the best both for the general reader and 
the scholar.”—Review of Reviews. 


THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN. 
a — Wonder World. By Fiona Macuezop. 


** Of all the story-books to delicht and instruct young readers, there is none to 
surpass ‘ The Laughter of Peterkin.’ ’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LAFAYETTES. By Epvirx Sicuetz. Demy 8vo, lis. net. 
** She has treated a mass of material with rare judgment.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Miss Sichell’s introduction is ove of the best and truest pieces of writing we 
have met for a long while,” —Spectator. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK: 
being Historical Stories Collected in Illustration of the 
Reigns of the English Monarchs from the Conquest to 
William IV. Illustrated by Harrison Miller, and from Con- 
temporary Pictures. Over 500 pp. crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A more fascinating history of England could hardly be imagined.” 
—Daily News, 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES 
ato’ pone agg Profusely Illustrated by Alex. Ansted. 


**ODD STORIES.” By Frances Forzgs- 


Rospertson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is a kind of fairy-tale grace abont some of these stories that lends 
them a character of their own.”—Morning Post, 


THE PREACHING OF ISLAM. 
By T. W. Arnotp, B.A. With 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 
** This book was wanted...... There has been no English book on Mahometanism 
rinted since the well-known Dictionary, that is so informing and suggestive as 
his of Mr. Arnold’s.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE POPULAR RELIGION AND 
FOLK-LORE OF NORTHERN INDIA. By Wittiam 
Crooks. With numerous Full-page Plates, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
21s. net. 

“The book is in every respect an admirable one, full of insight and knowledge 
at first hand.” —TZimes, 


BERNIER’S TRAVELS IN THE 
oo EMPIRE. New Edition, crown 8vo, pp. liv. + 500, 


RICHARD BAIRD SMITH. The 
Leader of the Delhi Heroes in 1857. By Colonel H. M. 
Vipart, R.E. Crown 8vo, 5s. nei 


“ A very valuable book.’’— Times. 
CONSTABLE’S IS THE BEST 


HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. 


Half-morocco, or full-bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF 
THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By Joun Horsiey 
Mayo. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other 
Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth gilt, £3 3s. net. 











ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 








~  e 


ELLIOT STOGK’S NEW List. 


In handsome crown 8vo Volumes, to be issued at short intervals 8s 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ANTIQUARY’S LIBRARY + 6d. net, 
The Second Volnme of the Series is now realy, entitled: 


SCULPTURED SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. wis, 


numerous Illustrations, by PH1t1p Norman, F.S.A, i . 
by Henry B. WHEATLEY, F.S. 7 With an Introduction 

4 — book ae a fie and inferences.”—Academy 

more readable boo an this has not recent] 
a te ll pil 

NE AR COUNTY HI3T 
In demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; roxburzhe, 10s, 6d.; large-paper one 
each volume. » Ac, et 


A HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By the Roy 


Epwarp OonYBEargF, Vicar of Barrington, Cambridge. 

“An mpeg ee volume - the ‘ Popular County Histories,’ The curious con 
tinuity of the Cymric population in the Fenland is dwelt on ve 
the author.”-—Weekly Times and Echo. at some length by 

CHEAPER EDITION, Tastefolly printed in 8yo, and han 
in cloth, 5s. 6d. ‘ deomely bound 


THE ANCIENT LAWS OF WALES, Viewed Especially 


in Regard to the Light they Throw upon the Orizin of some i ‘ 
tions. By the late Hupert Lrwis, B.A., of the Middle em ha yatta 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambs., Author of “ Principles of ni 
veyancing,’’ &c. Edited, with a Preface, by J. E. Liroyp, MA Lect nal 
in History and Welsh at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, urer 
oie thanks are _ os Mr. Lloyd. Altogether, ‘The Ancient Laws of 

Vales’ must occupy a high place in the very scanty literatur ‘ 
old Welsh law.”—Saturday Review. . r. @ that deals with 

THE SPANISH ARMADA IN IRELAND, 
Price 2s, net, with Map and I'Instrations. 


9 

CAPTAIN CUELLAR’S ADVENTURES IN CONNACHT 
AND ULSTER, A.D. 1588. A Picture of the Times, drawn from Contempora: 
Sources, By HuGH ALLINGHAM, M.R.I.A., Member of the Royal Societ; at 
Antiquaries (Ireland), Author of ** Ballyshannon: its History and bgt. 
qu.ties,” &c, With an Introcuction and Complete Translation of Captai 
Cuellar’s Narrative of the Spanish Armada, and his Adventures in Ireland, 
By Rosert CRAWFORD, M A., M.R.I.A., &. ’ 

“The narrative of tbhe:e wanderings affords interesting, at times even excitin: 
reading, and the author’s simple, chatty way of telling them bears the impress 
of travel,”’—Literary World. 

NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
IN LONDON, and other Poems. By C. J. Suzaner, 
Author of “A Family of Quality.” and ‘‘ On Heather Hills,” 

A clever collection of poems. This book will be welcomed by those who 
delight in high-class literature. Mr, Shearer in his verses proves himself a poet 
and a scholar.” —Public Opinion. 

“The volume is a pleasant and attractive one. The style is lucid, simple, and 
directly to the point.”—Weekly Sun. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


LAYS OF LOVE AND LIBERTY, By James A, 


MACKERETH. 
** A love of pature and humanity breathes through many of the pieces, some of 
which have no little lyrical sweetuess, while embodying delicate thought,”— 
Western Press, : 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE DUNGEONS OF OLD PARIS. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘‘Lady Bonnie’s Secret.” 
Lilustrated, demy Svo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 


JOHN MARMADUKE. By Samver Harpen 


Cuurcn, Author of “Oliver Cromwell: a History.” Illustrated by A. G. 
Reinhart. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


RELIGIONS OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES: 


being the Second Series of American Lec‘ures on the History of Religions, 
1896-97. By Danie G. Brinton, M A., M.D., LU.D., D.Sc., Professor of 
Archxology and Lingnistics in the University of Peunsylvania, Uniform 
with Rbhys-Davids’s “ Buddhism.” 8vo, cloth, 63. 


NIPPUR;; or, Explorations and Adventures on 


the Euphrates. The Narrative of the University of Pennsylvania Expedition 
to Babylonia in the Years 1839-90. Bv Joan Punnett Peters, Pb.D., D.Sc., 
D.D., Director of the Expetition. With about 100 Illustrations and Plans, 
and with new Maps of the Euphrates Valley, and the Ruin Sites of Babylonia. 
2 vols, 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. each, 


THE AYRSHIRE HOMES AND HAUNTS 


OF BURNS. By Henry ©. SHELLEY. With 26 Iilustrations from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; 
and NEW YORK. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounces it a perfect pele 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 


MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
CueEapsipE, H.C., 954 REGENT STREKT, W.. LONDON. 
3 ExcuanGE Street, MANCHESTER. 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PusiisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 








ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected and Edited by W. E.Hxzntzy. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 
NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures. By F.D.Beprorp. Super royal 8vo, 5s. 


“ Its pictures give it an exceptional attractiveness among works of its kind.”—Scotsman. 


THE BENIN MASSACRE. By Captain Boisracox. With Map and Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d- 
[Second Edition, 


THE HILL OF THE GRACES; or, The Great Stone Temples of Tripoli. By H. 8. Cowrzr, 


F.8.4. With Maps, Plans, and 75 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Grssoy. A New 
Edition, Rdited, with Notry Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In7 vols, demy 8yo, gilt top, 8s, 6d. each; 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vol. IV. 

THE LIFE OF ERNEST RENAN. By Madame Darmesrerer. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“4 polished gem. I¢ is difficult to speak without exaggeration of the merits of this admirable biography.””"—Athenzum, 
“A portrait, living, candid, aud of extreme delicacy.”—Echo. 


JOHN DONNE. By Avcusrus Jessorr, D.D. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [readers of Retigion, 
A HISTORY OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. By H. EH. Ecerroy, M.A. Demy 8vo, 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. By W.H. Beynerr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


§cholarly, clear, interesting.” —Scotsman. “* The cream of many a ponderous and erudite volume.”—Globe, 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Historical and Social Sermons. By the Rev. H. Henstey Henson, 


M.A,, Fellow of All Souls’, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Iiford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, from Early Times to 1658. By Davip 


HANNAY. Demy &vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel Coorzr Kuna, of the Staff Col- 


lege, Camberley. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


VOCES ACADEMIC. By C. Grant Roserrson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Oxford. With 


Frontispiece, pott 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


A PRIMER OF WORDSWORTH. By Lavriz Macnus. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“Important little work ; concise, accurate, scholarly,”—Leeds Mercury. 


SPORTING AND ATHLETIC RECORDS. By H. Morean-Browne. Crown 8vo, 350 pp., 


paper, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 
A most useful book of reference.”’-—Scotsman, “A really valuable book.”—The Wheeler. 


RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. By Crement Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Sih Questions 


N EW NOVELS. 
LOCHINVAR. ByS. R. Crocxert, Author of “The Raiders,” &c. Illustrated, and with a 


Coloured Map, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash of arms, and brightened by episodes of humour and love.......Mr. Crockett has never written a stronger or better 
book. An engrossing and fascinating story. The love story alone is enough to make the book delightful.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“ Always bright and full of stir and movement.”—Daily Telegraph. ** A stirring romance of tremendous adventure.”—Graphic. 


THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, By Gitserr Parker, Author of “The Seats of the 


Mighty.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition, 
“We would not wish for a better-told romanca.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Living, breathing romance, genuine and unforced pathos, and a deeper and more subtle knowledge of humaa nature than Mr, Parker has ever displayed 
before. It is, in a word, the work of a true artist.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By Percy Wuirr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BYEWAYS. By Rosert 8, Hicuens, Author of ‘“ The Green Carnation,” “ Flames,” &e. 


Crown &vo, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. By Jane Hoeven Frypiater, Author of ‘The Green Graves ot 


Balgowrie,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 7 
“The construction of the plot is closo and skilful, and shows no weak points. A story of strong human interest.”—Scotsman, 
“Tt has a sweet flavour of olden days delicately conveyed.”—Manchester Guardian. 


OVER THE HILLS. By Mary Finpiarer. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





“A strong and fasciuatiog piece of work.”— Scotsman, “‘ The story has considerable charm and undeniable human interest.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jann Baxtow, Author of “Irish Idylls.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
** Frequent humour brightens the shadows.”—Daily Mail. *€ Vivid and singularly real.”—Scotsman. 


“Qleverly written, bright, and full of happy characterisation.”—Weekly Dispatch, 


THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. Buounpette-Burton, Author of “In the Days of Adversity,’” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 
“Uncommonly attractive.’—Daily Mail, *¢ A well-told story of manly adventure in the brave days of old.” —Glasyow Herald, 
“A brave story—brave in deed, brave in word, brave in thonght.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. By S. Barine-Goutp. [Illustrated by F. H. Townsend. 


~ Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition 
A story of thrilling interest.”—Scotsman. ** A sombre but powerful story.””"—Daily Mail. ** Teems with incident and adventure.”—Glasgow Herald. 
> 
THE LADY’S WALK. By Mrs. Ourrnanr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A story of exquisite tenderness, of most delicate fancy,”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘* A very delicate and charming story.”—Westminster Gazette, 


THE BUILDERS. By J. 8. Fuercuer, Author of ‘“ When Charles I. was King.” Cr. 8vo, 63. 


“Replete with delightful descriptions.”—Vanity Fair. ‘“* A masterly piece of work and intensely interesting.”—North British Mail, 


THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. Hooper. Illustrated by W. C. Cooke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Fall of interest and human pathos.”—Western Morning News. ** A thoroughly interesting and charming book.” —Sussex Daily News. 
A good historical story of adventure.” —@uardian. 


THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. By M. ©. Batrour. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Written with genuine ability.’—Glasgow Herald. ‘* Refreshing and inspiring.” —Sussex Daily News. “A powerful novel.”—Daily Telegraph. 
SECRETARY TO BAYN E, M.P. By W. Perr Rivcs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Sparkling, vivacious, adventurous.’”’—St. James's Gazette. “ Ingenious, amusing, and especially smart.”—World. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 
METHUEN and C®.. 30 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LIST. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a “Sonnet from 
the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 


On November 29th, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ VEpeTrTE”). 


These tales are written, not to glorify war, but to nourish 
patriotism. Each sketch is complete in itself; and though no 
formal quotation of authorities is given, yet all the available 
literature on each event described has been laid under contribu- 
tion. The sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 


Just published, in 2 vols., with Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Edited, with Biographical Additions, by 
FREDERIC G. KENYON. 


From the ATHEN ZUM.—“ It is not too much to say that these volumes are 
the first adequate contribution which has been made to a real knowledge of 
Mrs. Browning...... The inestimable value of the collection is that it contains 
not merely interesting critical writing, but the int’mate expression of a 
personality.” 

From the ACADEMY.—“ To the historian of English poetry these volumes 
will be invaluable; and to us, to whom the memory of the Brownings is still 
fresh, they are full of new lights and new beauties.” 


Just published, with Map, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1833. By W. ALison Puiiuirs, M.A., late Scholar of Merton Collge, 
Senior Scholar of St. Jonn’s College, Oxford. 


Now ready, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 


By Josrrnx McCasr, late Father Anthony, 0.S.F. 
A striking book...... Well for Mr. McCabe that he lives in the Victorian age. If 
this were the age of Mary Tudor most of us would be trooping off to see Mr. 
McCabe fried at Smithfield. 


On November 29th, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Roman Conquest until Now. By E. L. Burcuer, Author 
of “ A Strange Journey,’’ *‘ A Black Jewel,” &c. 


Ready this day, SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 18s. 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS re- 


viewed in their Course of Development and in some of their Political and 
Social Relations. By Sir Jonn Simon, K.C.B., D.O.L. Oxford; LUD. 
Camb. and Edin.; M.D. Hon., Dublin; M. Chir. D. Hon., Munich; Con- 
sultirg Surgeon and Past Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; formerly 
the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy Council; and lately a Crown 
Member of the General Medical Council, &&. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. By Marruew 


ARNOLD. Second Edition, small crown 8vo, bound in white cloth, 4s. 6d, 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry pr 


La Pastore, Author of “ A Toy Tragedy,” ** The Little Squire,’ &., crown 
8vo, 63. [On November 26th. 


THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [On November 29th, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOW READY.—NEW and ENLARGED EDITION, 1,132 pp., with upwards 
ractical lllnstrations, 5s, 


of 100 p 
VOICE, SPEECH, and GESTURE: a Practical 
Hardbook to the Elocutionary Art. 
VOICE. By Huan Campsetu, M.D. 
SPEECH. By Rozert F. Brewer, B.A. 
GESTURE. By Henry NFvitue. 
RECITING and RECITATIVE. By Cuirrorp Harrison. 
RECITATION with MUSIC. By F. Corner, R.A M. 
_ RECITATION—MUSIC. By Starter Haw tery, A.R.A.M. 

Including a New and Extensive Collection of Pieces in Prose and Verse (with 
eopious examples set to music) adapted for Recitation, Reading, and Dramatic 
Recitel. London: 0. W. DEAOON and OO., Charing Cross Chambers, W.O. 

* It is the best of the many works on the subject I have seen.”—Richard Temple. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 


THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 

e@ 2 Creed Lane, London, H.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 

MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 
FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 
©o., 2 Oreed Lane, London, #.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 











CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


To be ready in a few days, 


THE BUILDING OF THE EMPIRE: the Story of 
England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALFRED Tuomas § 
Author of “The Life of John Linnell,” de. With Portraite of Qua 

iza and Victoria in Photogravure, and upwards : 
and Illustrations. 2 vols, large Taee 8vo, in + he Portraits 





To be ready next week. 


THE JOURNALS OF WALTER WHITE, Assistant 
Warts, and a Photogravure Portrait, Grown Gro, Gan orotbets Wistian 


To be ready next week. 


SONGS FOR THE CHILDREN, WITH PICTURES 
FOR THEM IN BLACK AND WHILE. By Sipner Hearn, Contwinin, 
30 large and many smaller Illustrations and Vignettes, In decorati ; 
bindinz, with coloured designs on cover, gilt top, demy 4to, 63, - 


With 77 Illustrations. 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN THE QUEEN’S REIGN: 


being a Glance at Some of the Painters and Paintings of the Briti 

during the last Sixty Years, By A. G. Taurus, FSA, Dison 72 
Guildhall Gallery, London, With upwards of 60 Collotype Illustrations 
yey from the Works of the Chief Artists of the Period, Demy 4to, 
: . net, 


With Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 
AQUITAINE: a Traveller’s Tales. By Wicxnaw 


FLower, F.S.A._ With 12 Full-page Photogravures, and numero 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Demy 4to, 63s, net. , stiateed 





With 256 Illustrations. 


AN ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE RETROSPEC- 
TIVE ART EXHIBITION, held at South ype ype 1896, Containing 256 
Reproductions of Exhibits for which gold and silver medals have been 
awarded bythe Department of Science and Art. Compiled and Edited by 
JouN FISHER, Head-Master Kensington School of Science and Art, Berkeley 
Square, Bristol. Demy 4to, 21s, net. 


With 145 Illustrations. 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE: a Book for Architects and 


the Public. By H. Heatucote StatHam, F.RI.B.A., Editor of the Builder 
and Author of ‘‘ Architecture for General Readers,” &. With numerous 
Illustrations of Contemporary Buildings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


With Designs by Celia Levetus. Small 4to, 5s. 
VERSE FANCIES. By Epwarp Lewis Levervs. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FOUR POETS: Selections from the Works of Words- 
worth, Coleri¢ge, Shelley, and Keats, Edited, with Introduction, by 


OswaALpD CRAWFURD. 
UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. 
LYRICAL VERSE, from Elizabeth to Victoria. 3s. 6d. 


net. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A Third Edition now ready. 
UNKIST, UNKIND! By Vioter Hunt. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


STORIES AND PLAY STORIES. By Vioxer Hvnt, 
oe Soe the Hon, Mrs. HENNIKER, JosErH StRanGe, and others, 


HIS CHIEF’S WIFE, By Baroness Atsert D’ANETHAN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY.” 


(The Hon. East India Company.) Being the Recollections of an Indian 
Official. By H.G. Keene, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of ‘ Sketches in Indian 
Ink,” &. With Portrait. Illustrated by W. Simpson, from the Author's 
Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


ConTENTs :—Posting Days in England—Fighting Fitzgerald—Daniel O'Connell 
—Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part 4 
late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the same—Agra—Lord Canning— - 
Henry Lawrence—Anglo-Indian Society in the days of the Kast India aoe y 
—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and other well-known Indian mere ‘ $ 
interspersed with Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and Appendix 
on the Present Troubles in India. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“Mr. Keene has written an exceptional book. Indian biographies are Racer 
instructive, sometimes inspiring, but scarcely ever amusing...... Mr. Keene pe 
dull. This book presents a novel view of Indian life. It is the genial reco’ ) 
a man who from boyhood seems = have — bent bo extracting the large 

ossible amount of pleasure from his surroundings.”—Times. : 
ft There is no nits the cood Se - Mr. Keene’s book......We have little but 
raise for the volume,”’—Datl; ronicle c 
P “But it is unfair to retail Mr. Keene’s plums. Our readers will find _ 
more in his pages, together with a curious account of duelling in India ; 
tive of his successful defence of his district of Dehra Dun against the wetails - 
and his courageous issue of paper money; and numerous interestin yo 
life and manners in India under the old and the new régime. —Saturday ° 














To be had at Mudie’s, Grosvenor Gallery, W. H. Smith and Son, 
and other London Libraries. 











London: W. THACKER and CO.. 2 Creed Lane, E.C. 
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“Talking of the illustrated magazines 


ever delightful H A R P F R’S 


In spite of the keen competition, this 


prings us to the 


still remains the brightest and best 


illustrated magazine in the language.” 
THE DAILY NEWS. 


THE 


CHRISTMAS ano DECEMBER No. oF 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


READY NOVEMBER 22 


forms the First Part of the New 
Yolume. Price One Shilling; or post 


free to any address, 15/- a year. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, London and New York. 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


x | SUNDAY 


oa! | ~ READING 
{llustrati 
useralions.| FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra. 


“We know of no better magazine of | Sunny Days, for the days will be bright 
its kind.”"—Church Times, for any youngsters who get it.” ‘i 
“ As good as ever.” —Christian World, 
—Pall Mall Gazette. “ Deservedly a favourite.” 
“*Sunday’ might also be called —Saturday Review, 


The Chatterbox Library. 
Each Volume is Illustrated in Colours and strongly bound in paper boards, Is. ; 

fancy cloth boards, ls, 6d, 

1. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 

2. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 

3. MARCIA’S HOME, (For Girls.) 

4. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 

5. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 

6. THE UNION JACKS. (For Boys.) 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 


416 
Large Pages. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
° SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
SUREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, cnders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
a The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 
a Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 
— Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 
} ames” and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 

anged, 








OOKS—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

‘ a Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arran and Cata- 

Bind: - All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
‘ndings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 





POTTER'S 3 BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literatare, 
. & an vela ialit . 117, f , 
Prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 3) kachsage Street East Liverpont 





T. AND T. CLARK’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY, viz., 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. By Professor M. R. 
Vincent, D.D., New York. Post 8vo, 88. 6d. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. By Professor T. K. 
Assort, D.Litt., Dublia, Post 8vo, 10:, 6d. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

ST. LUKE’S GOSPEL. By Rev. Atrrep PLummer, M.A.,D.D, 123. 
DEUTERONOMY. By Profersor 8S. R. Driver, D.D. 12s. 
ROMANS. By Professor W. Sanpar, D.D., and A, 0. Heaptam, B.D. 123 
JUDGES. By Professor G. F, Moore, D.D. 12s. 
ST. MARK’S GOSPEL. By Professor E, P. Goutp, D.D. 16s. 6d. 

“The publication of this Series marks an epoch in English exegesis.”” 


—British Weekly. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY, viz., 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC 


AGE. By Professor A.C. M‘Girrert, D.D. 123. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Professor 8. R. Driver, D.D. A New Edition (Sixth), 
Entirely Reset and Revised Throughout, 12s. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

HISTORY oF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. By Professor G. P. Fisuee, D,D., 

ale Ya 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS. By Newman Smyra,D.D. Third Elition, 10. 6d. 
APOLOGETICS ; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Pro essor A. B. 
Bruce, D.D. Third Edition, 10s. 6d. 

“‘ The International Theological Library, to which we have already learned to 
look for the best and most recent in the tistorical, literary, aud lingui-tic stud¢ 
« be Bible.”—President W. R. Harper, Chicago University, in the Biblical 

World. 
*.* Detailed Prospectus of both Series free on application. 


DILLMANN ON GENESIS. 
GENESIS: Critically and Exegetically Expounded. By A 
Di_uimayy, D.D., Berlin. Authorised Translation. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
**The most perfect form of the commentarius perpetuus t> the Old Testament 
which the nineteenth century has produced.”—Professor Buppg, Strassburg. 


ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST; or, The Doctrine 


of the Second Adam. By Rev. Davip SomMERVILLE, M.A., Edinburgh. 8vo, 93. 


THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE. 


By Rev. Davip W. Forrest, M.A., Giasgow. 8vo, 10s, 64. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT, 
according to the Texts of Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the English 
Revisers. Edited by W. F. Moutton, .D., and Professor A. S. GeDEN, 
M.A, Crown 4to, 1,040 pp., 26s. net; haif-worocco, 3ls. 6d. net. 

Professor W. Sanpar, D.D., LL.D., Oxford, writes :—‘* There can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of the new ‘ Concordanc>.’ It is the only scientific concord- 
ance to the Greek Testament, and the only one that can safely be used for 
scientific purposes.” 

*,* Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen, on application, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ERAS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH” SERIES. 
THE AGE OF THE RENASCENCE. By Pav Van 


Dyke. Post 8vo, 63. *.* Prospectus of the Series free on application. 
“These volumes certainly must be said to answer their descriptioas admirably. 
The reader will find in them studies in the history of the Courch iu a series of 
short chapters which are always interesting ani often very p.cture:que.” 
—Guardian, 


HOMILETIC: Lectures on Preaching. By Professor T. 


CuristLieB, Bonn University, Author of ** Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belief.” Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE INCARNATE SAVIOUR. By W. Robertson 


Nicott, M.A, LL.D. A New and Cheipor Edition, c-owa 8vo, 34. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY: its Principles, its 
Branches, its Results, and its Literature. By A. Cave, D.D, Principal of 
Hackney College. New Edition, largely Rewritten, and ths Bibliographical 
Lists carefully Revised to Date, 8vo, 12s, 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. By 


Professor S. D. F. Satmond, D.D. Third Edition, 8vo, 14s. 
OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY: the Religion of Revela- 


tion in its pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor H. ScuuLrTz, 
D.D. Authorised Translation. Second Edition, 2 vols 8vo, 13s. net. 
‘‘Though externaily popular and of singular literary finish, th» author’s work 

within is a laborious and able study of the whole subject.”—Professor A. B. 

Davipson, D D. 

NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY; or, Historical Account 
of the Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Christianity according to the New 
Testament Sources. By Professor W. BrrscaiaG, D.D. Authorised Trans- 
lation. 2 vols. 8vo, Second Edition, 18s. net. 

BY PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTIANITY. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD; or, Christ’s Teaching according 
to the Synoptical Gospels. 73. 6d. 

THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE. 8vo, 103. 6d. 

THE HUMILIATION OF CHRIST. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

SOURCES OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK; or. The 


Influence of the LXX. on the Vocabulary of the New Testament. By Rev, 
H. A. A. Kenyepy, M.A., D.Sc. Post 8vo, 5s. 


MICROCOSMUS: Concerning Man and his Relation to the 
World, By Hermanns Lorze. Cheap Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, 24:. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS. By Professor H. H. Wenpr, 
D.D. Authorised English Translation. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

** A remarkably fresh and suggestive work deserving to be ranked among the 
most important contributions to Biblical theology.”’—Critical Review. 
GRIMM’S LEXICON: Greek-English Lexicon of the New 

Testavent. Being Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Translated, 
Revised, and Enlarged by Professor J. H. THarzr, D.D. Fourth Edition, 
demy 4to, 36s. 

New Catalogue of Publications post-free on application, 


38 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH: 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and CO, Limited, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 


60’$ STANDARD BOOKS 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF LORD 


MACAULAY. 
3 “EDINBURGH” EDITION, 10 vols, 8vo, 63. each (WORKS, 8 vols.; LIFE, 
vols.) 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 5s.| PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols. crown 
STUDEN1’S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 


8vo, 128. 
“EDINBURGH” EDITION, 4 vols. 


£2 8s. 
8vo, 6s. each. LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
m 
ESSAYS. 
STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown | ‘*TREVELYAN” EDITION, 2 vols. 
Be. crown 8v 


8vo, 6x. 0, 93. 
PEOPLHI’S EDITION, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 8s. | CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo, 
“EDINKURGH” EDITION, 3 vols. 24s. 

8yvo, 6s. each, LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


ESSAYS; with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


AUTHORISED EDITION, crown 8vo, | “SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 
2s, 6d.; or 3s. 6d, gilt edges, With Portrait and Illustrations to 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.| the ‘ Lays.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &c. 


Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

—— BIJOU EDITION, 18mo, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 

— POPULAR EDITION, feap. 4to, 6d. sewed; 1s, cloth, 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. Svo,| CABINET EDITION, 16 vols, post 8vo, 
£5 5s, £4 16s 


“ EDINBURGH” EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, 6s, each. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF 


ARAGON. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, 


and other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ENGLISH SEAMEN OF THE SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


4 vols, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. each, 


CASSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vola. crown 8vo, 7s- 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH OENTURY. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s, 


CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 68. each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols,; 
IRELAND, 5 vols.) 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY & LIBERTY, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III., 1760-1870, 3 vols, 8vo, 18s. 





By Sir JOHN EVANS, K.C.B. 
THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN, ms 
Revised, with 537 Illustrations, 8yo, 28s. TN. Becond Eaition, 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Acces. 


sion of James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. T, 1603-1642, 10 vols, 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL War, 


1642-1649, 4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660, Vol. I, 1649-1651, with 
21s, Vol. II. 1651-1654, with 7 Maps, 8vo, 2ls. Wn Tb Hage, Ore, 


THESTUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


With 378 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 123, 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D, 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 4 vols. er. 8vo. 


Periop I.—A.D, 449 to 1485. 4s. 6d. | Pertop III.—1689 to 1837. 7s. 64, 
Periop II.—1485 to 1688, 5s, PERIOD IV.—1837 to 1880, 6s. 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY OF CIVILISATION IN ENG- 


LAND AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND. 3 vols, crown 8yo, 24s, 


By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, Olassified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN. 
MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a Com- 


pendium of Psychology and Ethics, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE SENSES & THE INTELLECT. 8vo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 8vo, 15s. 
PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE AND INDUCTIVE. 


Part I. DEDUCTION, 4s, | Part II. INDUOTION, 6s, 6d. 


By MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London, 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, from the 


Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8v0, 63, each. 


By JOSEPH GWILT. 
AN ENCYCLOPADIA OF ARCHITEC- 


TURE. Illustrated with more than 1,100 Engravings on Wood. Revised 
(1888), with Alterations and considerable Additions, by WYATT PaPwoRTH. 
8vo, £2 12s, 6d, 


By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, MP. 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 





By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





4sONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Five 


Remarkable Novels. 


Ba yey BY MR. EDWARD ARNOLD. 


READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 


Author of “ ™ Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” Oloth, 6s. 


“This is one 
markable sto: 
for many & Gay 


4 a magnificent figure. tha 
tng bold thing to say, but| opens this story. It is, in short, 


fee of 4 
this i fascinating 
yINSTER GAZETT 


vies that we have read | mance. 


+ hardly remember in fiction the | one 
. King more finely| romances that the recent run on 


We desire to welcome|that form of fiction has pro- 


“4 remarkable historical ro- 
It would be difficult to 
Gustavus is\|ask for a more exciting or better- 
managed scene than that which 


of the most re- 


eeeeee 


of the 


cleverest historical 


book,” — WEST- | duced.” — LITERATURE, Novem- 
rE, November gth ber 13th. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. 


By the 


Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY, 


Author of “Stephen Remarx.” Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
A TALE OF REPENTANCE AMONG MILLIONS. 





BY ELLEN F. PINSENT, 


Author of “‘ Jenny’s Case,” and ‘‘ No Place for Repentance,” 


JOB 


HILDRED, 


Artist 
and Carpenter. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“Mrs. Pinsent possesses the power of feeling 
with and for her characters in high degree, and 
combines with it the rare faculty of telling her 
story in simple and charming style...... This 
book will greatly increase her reputation.” — 
BirmMincgHAam Datty Post, November 6th. 





BY EDWARD McNULTY, Author of “ Misther O’Ryan.” 


THE SON 


OF A 


PEASANT. 


Cloth, 63. 


“A remarkably clever representation of Irish 
Mfbiw.vee The dialogue is racy of the soil...... A 
work of ability, and it will give keen enjoyment 
to those who know and appreciate the Irish 
character.” — Patn Mautu Gazerrr, Octo- 
ber 29th. 








NETHERDYKE. 


toy, Author of “ 


By R. J. Cuarte- 


Newcastle Town,” &c. Cloth, 6s, 


“The stirring times of the 45 are admirably chronicled |.’ — Dunp&E ADVERTISER, 


“The narrative of 


the events is graphic and effective. ”’— FREEMAN’ 's JOURNAL, 


“Will be appreciated by boys and all lovers of stirring scenes.’ 


—EasTERN Morniné News, 


EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York. 








BY GEORGE DU MAURIER, 


Ina 


handsome oblong royal 4to Volume. 


A LEGEND OF CAMELOT. 
PICTURES AND POEMS, &e. 


By G 


EORGE DU MAURIER. 


Printed de Luwe on fine paper and bound in art canvas, gilt edges, 


price 12s. 6d. 


Now Complete in Three handsome 4to Volumes. 


THE POLITICAL LIFE 


OF THE 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
ILLUSTRATED FROM “PUNCH.” 


The Illustrations comprise more than 150 Cartoons printed on 


plate 
The Volumes 


paper and 400 Sketches in the Text. 


are printed on laid antique paper, with wide 
and handsome margins. 


In 3 vols. 4to, gilt top, uncut edges, price 20s. each net. 





NEW EDITION, in larger type, of 
GILBERT A’BECKETT’S 
COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


WITH 


JOHN LEECH’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ae en Volume of the New Two-Volume Edition, printed in 


on 
ood ig 


laid antique paper, and issued with full margins 
will be ready on NOVEMBER 25th, in medium 


He with Ten Hand-Coloured Plates, in addition to the Text 
ions, and bound in art canvas, price 9s. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NINTH THOUSAND 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


By His Son. With Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Tenny- 
son, &c.; Facsimiles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
by G. FE. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
Biscombe Gardner, &e. 2 vols. Medium Sr, 36s, net. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. People’s 


a in 28 vols., cloth, in cloth case, 25s. net, Leather, in cloth cabinet, 
3. net. 











BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYOE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


James Bryce, Author of * The Holy Roman Empire,” &. With 3 Maps. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS =. bag te gg AND HUGH THOMSON. 
a crown 8vo, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artaur H. Norway. With Illustrations by 
JosEPH PENNELL and HueH THOMSON, 


A PORTFOLIO OF TWENTY LITHO- 


GRAPHS OF HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON ANL 
CORNWALL. By JoserH PENNELL. 3ls, 6d. net. 
*,* One Hundred Copies only printed. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
RTEENTH THOUSAND. Crown ove, cloth gilt, 63. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of 


the Grand Banks. By Rupyarp Kiptina. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 

GRAPHIC.—“ There should not be a more popular book for boys this seaton.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ As we follow the narrative we are in the very middle of 
the scenes he describes.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It teems with thrilling anecdotes of adventurous 
prowess, and sparkles with humorous interchanges of homely repartee.”’ 

SPECTATOR,—*“ Never before has Mr. Kipling made more living characters, 
and never before has he described so well the vast waste spaces of the sea.” 











With 29 Steel Plates, numerous Illustrations, and Maps, 8vo, 2ls. net. 


CAMBRIDGE DESCRIBED AND ILLUS- 


TRATED. Being a Short History of the Town and University. By 
Tuomas DinHAM ATEINSON. With an Introduction by Joun WILLIS OLARE, 
M.A., F.8.A., Registrary of the University, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ All Cambridge men will be interested in the many quaint 
and curious descriptions of Mediwval manners and customs of the University 
town which Mr. Atkinson has collected. To all with archwological interests we 
strongly recommend the volume.” 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


Globe 8vo, 12s. 








NEW = pay erg ay : inant 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S: SON. By F. Marion 


CrawrorD, Author of “ Sant’ Ilario,” ** Don Orsino,” 
SPEAKER,—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


FOR PRINCE AND PEOPLE. 


Old Genoa. By E. K. Sanpers. 
EW BOY’S BOOK BY JOHN BENNETT. 


MASTER SKYLARK: a Story of Shak- 


spere’s Time. By JoHN BENNETT. With Illustrations by ReGginaLp B, 
Bircexe. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN,—“ The story is charmingly written and charmingly illustrated.” 


NEW BOY’S BOOK BY THE HON. J. W. FORTESCUE, 
Pott 4to, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF A RED DEER. By the 


Hon. J. W. ForTESCcUE. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“A delightful little book, and all West 
Country folk whe knew the rolling upland slopes and the deep combes, and the 
streams of Exmoor, and have, moreover, some knowledge of the wild red deer, 
which live and breed and roam thereon, will read it with many thrills of 
pleasure......It teaches | more about the animals concerned than any amount of 
natural history study.” 


c BY THE LATE DEAN VAUGHAN. 
h Portrait, crown 8vo, 68 


UNIVERSITY “AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Pat A er D.D., late Dean of Llandaff. With a Preface, by an Old 


THE HULSEAN LECTURES FOR 1896.97. 


Crown 8vo, 53. 
THE MYSTERIES PAGAN & CHRISTIAN. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1896-97, By S. CoexTuam, D.D., F.S.A., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester, &c, 


ith 2 Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. n 


MEMORIALS, JOURNAL, & “BOTANICAL 


CORRESPONDENOK OF CHARLES CARDALE BABINGTON, M.A., 
F.R.S., F.L.8., F.8.4., F.G.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Botany im the University. 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 
Edited by Prof. BURY, Trinity College, Dublin.—Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Tuomas 


Hope, D.O.L. 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


In 5 vols., bound in cloth elegant, in cloth box, 25s. With 40 Illustrations 
in each volume by F. H. Townsenp and H. R. Mrurar. 
Contents :—Maid Marion, and Orotchet Castle; Headiong Hall, and Nightmare 
Abbey; Gryll Grange; Melincourt; Misfortunes of Elfin, and Rhododap ne, 


A Tale of 


























London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., Limited, 
BOUVERIE STREET, E.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO. (Limited), London. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 





A FIERY ORDEAL. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


LIFES WAY. By Scuuyuer Suerron. In 


1 vol. crown Svo, 6s. 


HIS FAULT OR HERS? By Deas Cromarry, 


Author of ‘‘A High Little World, and What Happened There,’ &. In 1 


vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Tasma, Author of 


“Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,’’ &&. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


*‘Of exceptional interest and value to all admirers of Carlyle,” 


WHERE THE REEDS WAVE. By ANNE rorya volume.”—The Athenzum, 


Exuior, Author of ‘‘ Dr, Edith Romney,” ‘A Family Arrangement,” &c. 





— 


CARLYLE (THOMAS) .—MONTAIGNE, and othep 


SSAYS, chiefly BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Now first issued in book form, with Foreword hy § 
Photogravure Frontispiece of Sir J. E. Boshm's Bust of sey at fing 


8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net, 
LARGE-PAPER ee. 75 copies on Hand.made Paper, royal 8y0, 


f-vellum, uncut, 15s, net, 


Contents :—Montaigne—Lady Mary Wortley M _ equi 
Necker—The Hetheceade—Bactea LA ew No <i ar eaeu—Neleon— 





rthumb land—The Pitts; 
Glasgow 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON 


By One Who Never Quitted Him for Fifteen Ye 3 
of his Valets), With Photogravare Portrait of aden en DORIS, one 
cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. a 


JAMES GOWANS and SON 
13 HIGH STREET, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON, x.w, 


8v0, 367 pages, 








To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Pub 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


lishing 





NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE'S 


NEW STORY, 


“RUPERT OF HENTZAU,” 


IS COMMENOED IN 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE SEQUEL TO 
‘““THE PRISONER OF ZENDA” 
APPEARS IN 


THE CHRISTMAS MUMBER 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY. 


Some of the Contents :— 


ANTHONY HOPE’S 
**RUPERT OF HENTZAU.” 
In interest and incident this story rivals ‘‘ The 
a of Zenda,” to which it forms the stirring 
sequel. 


F. Anstey’s ‘ History of Henry Milner.’ 


An Appreciation of a Little Boy who was not 
brought up according to the Fashions of this 
World. The humour of the story is quaintly 
Illustrated by H. MAYER. 


Frederic Whyte on ‘The Queen of 
Cities.” 


An earlier article on this subject formed an 
attractive feature of the last Christmas Number, 
and this further description of Constantinople is 
rich in illustrations, superbly printed in colours. 


Judge O’Connor Morris on “ The Cam- 
paign of the Nile.” 


A study and a lucid description of what proved 
to be the most ecientitic of Nelson’s battles, 


W.N. Baillie-Grohman’s “ Fowling in 
Bygone Days.”’ 


The article is rendered the more valuable by the 
artistic reproduction of the quaint Engravings, 
over 300 years old, of the old Dutch Master, JAN 
VAN DER STRAET. 


Rev. A. H. Malan on “Belvoir Castle,” 
The princely residence of the Duke of Rutland. 
The many illustrations of this Famous Honse are 
reproduced from special photographs, 

Cutcliffe Hyne writes ‘“‘ The Transfer,” 
A spirited and excited story of West African Life. 


A Choice Etching forms the Frontis- 


piece. 
The subject selected is Ribera’s famous picture, 
** The Adoration,’”’ in the Galleries of the Louvre, 


OFFIOES: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood 


untrue, an 


December Slst, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. co 
er reaagecs | the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant mae = pete heb 
he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, ately 
faa Dr. = . COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Galoredyeer oer eat 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Extract from the Medical Times, January 12tn, 1866 :—Is prescribed b: f iti 
course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not aaeiy a aumiend Ene 7 Deactitioners, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGU, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNk’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bvit]>. ss 


Sox ManvractvrER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d , 2s, 94,, 4s. 6, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2c Deze", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, 8s. 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices. The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 17s. 9s, 6d. 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equil them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





BRANDY v. WHISKY. 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and others. This is no longer necessary, 
as, owing to their large purchases of fine Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are enabled to offer the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
delivered to any part of England, 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant, 
Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence). 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, &C.) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 


Liability Insurance, Fidelity Guarantee. 














64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








THE FINEST TONIC. 
Most effective in restoring 
FER BRAVAIS iho wane tn et 
tion to resist climatic i.- 


fluences, 
FER BRAVAIS Invaluable in all cases of 
o—_ and general (e- 
ity. 
FER BRAVAIS Highly recommended fv 
weak & debilitated children. 
LANCET. —“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ It has all the 
good effects of iron without producing constipation 
or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 


Retailed by Chemists all the world over. 





HE UNION BANK ¢@ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 


Paid-up Capital s.sscsscsrerseererere £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ..... cecansiael I. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to thi 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBUBN, Manager. 


17 Cornhill, London, E.O. 





¢ 
STAIRS and DOWNSTAIR*. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN —_ 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANT! 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rept 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post- ao 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at oe my 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETAR}, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Btrand, 1 — 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations tow A 
Funds of the Association should be sent. — Bat Mal 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 P 
East, 8.W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 158 
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PARDNER, DARTON & COS 
NEW LIST. 


Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR 


TOADY LION, WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. An 
Improving History for Ola Boys, Youvg Boys, Goud Boys, Bad Boys, Big 
Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, and Tom Bovs. By 8, R. Crockett. With 
numerous Illustrations by Gor ion Browne, R.I. [Now ready. 
An entirely new work, being a companion volume to Mr. Crockett’s ever- 
popular “ Sweetheart Travellers.” 





Printed in Colours, 5s, 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Suepuerp. 


i ul and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott has put more 
a ane pouees of avimals than this genial draughtsman.”—Scotsman, 


NONSENSE. For Somebody, Anybody, or 
Everybody, particularly the Baby Body. Written and Illustrated by 
A, NopopY. Printed in Colours. Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, 2s. 

[20th Thousand, 


“Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr, Lear’s illustrated rhymes,”— 


ch. 
Pesinply splendid.” — Queen. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the same 


Bodies as before. By A. Nozpopy. Iilustrated paper boards, printed in 
Colours, 23. 6d.; the 2 vols. in one, cloth, 5s, 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author 


of ‘Malle. Mori,” &. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
“Girls can read this volame with impunity and advantage. The author has a 
thorough knowledge of Italian charac.er.”—Morning Post, 


SONG FLOWERS: from ‘‘A Child's Garden of 


Verses.” By Ropexr Louis STEVENSON. 
Set to Music by KarHartne M. Ramsar. 
Introduction by &. R. Crockett, 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, KR.I. 
Demy 4to, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s. 6d. 

“In a pretty introduction, Mr. 8. R. Orockett calls the songs, ‘sweet, pretty 
rippling child-music by one who was but yesterday a child,’ and the description 
is absolutely correct, for the settings have the same unconscious charm as the 
poems, together with such grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to 
be a musician of taste and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and are an additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books 
of the year.”—Times. 

“A charming gift.”—Punch, 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary Maceop. 
With Introduction by Professor Ha.rEs, 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

These stories do not pretend to give in any way an adequate rendering of the 
matchless beauty of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” They were written chiefly for 
children, and pos Pe in the hope that those who do not already know Spenser 
may turn for fuller information to the pages of the original. The volume con- 
tains about 90 Illustrations from original drawings by A, G. Walker, Sculptor. 


The following Volumes are uniform with the above, and are printed on 
superfine paper, 6s. each. 
SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE. Intro- 


duction by CHaRLoTTs M. Yone@e. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS. By the Rev. Harry 


Jones, Lllustrated by Gordon Browne. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by the Rev. S. Barina- 


GouLp. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. Introduction by 


GrorGE SAINTSBURY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for Children, 
for Women, and for Men. By S, R. Orocxetr. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne and W. H. C. Groome, 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRA- 


TION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Mrs. Motesworts, Author of 
Farthings,” &c, Illustrated by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, M. E, 
Edwards, and W. H. 0. Groome. Square cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
n All Mrs, Molesworth’s juvenile books are good and interesting.””—Athenzum, 
She maintains unimpaired her gift of telling stories simply and brightly, and 
naturally..,...0apital illustrations,’’"—Church Times, 


+] 
JACK’S MATE. By M. B. Cox (Noel West), 
Author of “ Left on the Prairie.” With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. 
Pe. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
H Brightly and pleasantly written. The illustrations are not only very 
ao but are altogether of exceptional merit, being very well drawn, and 
of life and character.”—Standard, 


LITTLE GROWN-UPS. By Euizasern 8. 
70ckEn, With numerous Illustrations from original Water-Colour Paintings 
a) Maud Humphrey. Large 4to, cloth back, 68, 
pi Sony delightful delineations of child-life which will bear looking at again 
cain, Bids fair to become quite one of the best picture-books of the season.” 
—Record, 


LEADING STRINGS—The BABY’S ANNUAL 


Aree type. Short words, Abundance of Pictures. New Volume now 
+ Allustrated paper boards, 1s, 6d.; cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO.. Paternoster Buildings, London. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF DICTIONARIES. 


A THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPZDIA, 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. By Various 
Writers, Edited by Sir W1LL1aM Smirtu, D.C.L., LL.D., and the Rev. Pro- 
fessor J, M. Fu.uer, M.A. A Revised, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. With 
a large number of New Illustrations and Maps of Special Districts. 3 vols. 


medium Svo, £4 4s, 
REOUCTION IN PRICE, 


This work has hitherto been sold at £5 5s. Although the revised 
First Volume extencs to nearly double its former dimensions, the 
PRICE OF THE WHOLE WORK IS NOW REDUCED TO FOUR GUINEAS. 
The New First Volume (in Two Parts, 1,853 pp.) is sold separatel 
for TWO GUINEAS, and Vols. II. and III. (1,862 pp.) TWO GUINEA 
TOGETHER, 

The object of the New Edition is to bring the first volume abreast of the 
requirements of the present day, and to make it conform in fulness and scholar- 
ship with Volumes II. and III. With this end in view the volume has been 
revised, many of the more important articles have been rewritten, and those 
included in the Appendix (added to Volume III, some years ago) have been 
inserted in their proper place. 

Among the writers of new articles in the present Edition are the late Bishop 
Ligutroot, Dr. Westcott (the present Bishop of Durham), Professor Driver, 
Dr. Exsers, Prof-ssor KikKPATRICK, Professor Lumpy, M. NaviLu, the 
Fgyptologist, Professor RyLz, Dr. Sacmoy, Professor sanpaY, Dr, Sanprs, Proe 
fessor Saycr, Professor STANTON, Canon TRISTRAM, Major-General Sir CuaRLES 
WILsoy, and others. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: its 


Antiquities, Biograpby, Geography, and Natural History. Condensed from 
the larger work for Families and Students, With Maps and 300 I:lustra- 
tions, medium 8vo, 21s. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography. and Natural History. Abridged from 
the larger work for Schools and Young Persons. With Maps and Lilustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES: 


the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Chri-tian Church. By 
Various Writers. E‘ited by WiLuiam Sita, D.C.L., and Archdeacou 
CuHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, £3 13s, 6d. 

This work is intended to furnish acomplete acount of the leading Person- 
ages, the Institutions, Art, Sucial Life, Writings, ani Controverses of the 
Christian Church from the time of the Ap stles to the Aga of Charlemagne. I 
commences at the period at which the ** Dict:onary of the Bible” leives otf, and 
formas a continuation of it; it ceases at the Age of Charlemagre, beciu. (as 
Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this monarcn forms the important link of 
ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiustical history, It thus stops short of 
what we commonly call the Middle Ages, 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 


LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. From the Time of the 
Apostles to the Age of Chariemagne. Sy Various Writers. Edited by 
WituamM Smitu, D.C.L., and Haysry Wace, D.D. Medium Svo. Vols. 
I,, IL., and IIL., 31s. 6d, each; Vol. IV., 42s, 

The work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the Personal, the 
Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecc esiustical Life of the Charch during the 
first eight centuries of Christianity, and, in combination with the Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities, it will afford, it is believed, the most complete collection of 
materials for the Church history of that period which has yet been published, 
either in England or abroad. 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY. Setting forth the 
Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, with 
Special Reference to those contained in the Hymn-books of English-speaking 
Countries, and now in Common Use. Edited by Joan Juxiay, M.A., Vicar 
of Wincobank, Sheffield, 1,616 pp. medium 8vo, £2 23, 

**One of the most remarkable books which has ever issued from the 
press. It is a complete guide to the hymnology of Christendom,”—Dai'y News. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c, Edited by Sir Wm. Suits, LL.D, Hon. 
D.O.L. Oxford, Hon. Ph.D. Leipzig; Wittiam Warts, M.A., late Fellow of 
King’s Colleze, Cambridge; G. E. Marinpin, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Revised and Lage gg Edition (2,000 pp.), with 
900 Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 31s, 6d, eac 


Professor Jebb’s Address at the HELLENIC Society, June 24th, 1851, 

This year has seen also the completion of a work which may fitly receive 
mention here both on account of the labours which have conspired to produce 
it, and on account of the wide interest which it possesses for various classes of 
students—I mean the Third Edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume by Mr. Wayte, and in 
the second by Mr, Marindgin. Forty-three years have elapsed since the last precedinz 
edition—the second—appeared in 1848. No one who remembers how fruitful 
this long interval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the new 
issue is almost a new book, Scarcely twenty articles remain as they stood ; 
two-thirds have been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely rewritten. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


AND MYTHOLOGY. Illustrated by 564 Engravings on Wood, 3 vols. 
medium 8vo, 84s. 


A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Illustrated by 534 Engravings on Wood, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 56s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. A New Work. Condensed from the larger volumes and 
Edited by F. Warre Cornisu, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College, In 
1 vol., with upwards of 1,150 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 

new work now nearly ready. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, compiled from his larger Dictionaries. 
With 750 Woodcuts, 8vo, 13s. 

abridged 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 


from the above Work. Witn 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES, 

abridged from his larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
““T am extremely glad of the opportunity of expressing to you the strong 
sense of obligation which I, in common with all teachers and lovers of 
classical literature, feel to you for your admirable Dictionaries,’’—Rev. 
Dr, HawTreyr, late Head-Master of Eton College. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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New Edition, with Portrait of the Author. 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, Revised, demy 8vo, pp. 460, cloth elegant, gilt top, 5s. 


With Portrait of Author, Engraved by Robert Paterson from photograph taken in 
1890 by Melhuish and Gale for the “ British Museum of Portraits ” 
(South Kensington Art Library). 


SAFE STUDIES. 


By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of “Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol: a Personal Memoir,” “Stones of 
Stumbling,” “ Recollections of Mark Pattison.” 


Contents :—Historical Prediction—Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity—Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— 
Fecollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. Babbage—Mr. Tennyson’s Social Philosophy—Physical and Moral 
Conrage—The Upper Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheatstone, Daan Stanley, and 
anon Kingsley—The Epicurist’s Lament~Index to the Olassical and other Quotations, with English 


renderings, 


“One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits of the people who 
have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, 
indeed, by any student of modern letters who has chanced to read it.”—TZimes. 

** It will not be surprising to any clear-minded reader of this and its companion essays that, in Pattison’s 
final letter to his friend from Oxford, he should have finished it with the following words: ‘ For my part 
1 cannot expect ever to see you again, and I must be content with here recordiug my experience that your 
conversation was to me more stimulating than that of any man I ever met.’ These essays must havea 
striking resemblance to that conversation.” —Literary World, 


These ESSAYS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES, by the Hon. Lionnn ToLLEmacnE, were 
collected in their original form at the late Mark Paitison’s request. 


Mr. Tollemache’s publications are issued at COST PRICE. A Catalogue sent free to any address, 
LONDON: WILLIAM RICE, 86 FLEET STREET, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Containing 410 pp. of text, with 50 Full-page and 200 Smaller Illustrations, large 8vo, handsomely 


bound in cloth gilt, 21s, net. 


WiNDOW 8S: 


A Book about Stained and Painted Glass, 
By LEWIS F. DAY, 


Author of “Nature in Ornament,” and other Text-books on Design. 





Mr. DAY has studied OLD GLASS for over a quarter of a century, and in this book is 
what he has to say upon the subject. 





B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHRISTIAN INSTINCTS AND 
MODERN DOUBT. 


{assays and Addresses in aid of a Reasonable, Satis- 
fying, and Consolatory Religion. 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFORD, M.A.,, 
formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, 
Author of “ Enigmas of the Spiritual Life.” 

Dr. CuirForD says :—“ It is a most valuable book.” 


THE VICAR OF LANGTHWAITE. 
A Novel. By Lity Watson. With Letter by 
— Hon. W. E. Guapstone. Crown 8vo, 


AUNT AGATHA ANN; and other 
Ballads. By Mary E. Manners, Author of ** The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar.” Limp cloth, ls, 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. 


Containing nearly 200 Illustrations, and a large 
number of Stories in prose and verse. Fun and 
Frolic from beginning toend. Pictures on nearly 
every page. 

As a reward book or Ohristmas present ‘‘The 
Rosebud Annual” stands unrivalled. The short 
stories in prose and verse are full of healthy humour, 
and while free from goody-goodiness, convey many 
a lesson in a quiet way. 

In a hand cloth binding, 4s. 

Part IV. Ready December Ist. 
THE BIBLE: for Home and School. 


Arranged by Ep. T. Bartiert, M.A., Dean of 
the Protestant Epircopal Divinity School in 
anes rs and Joun P, Petgsrs, Ph.L., Pro- 
fessor of the Old Testament Languages and 
Literature in the same school. With an Intro- 
duction by the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. In 10 monthly parts, 1s, 
each part, in limp linen; the 10 parts in 1 vol., 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 
13 and 14 FLEET STREET, £.O. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United yearly. terly. 
Kingdom... .. .. «. &1 86...0143..072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &... we vee oe = 1106...0153..078 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Er Pr Ss’Ss 


GRATEFUL-—-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





IRKBECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, poat-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowsst Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MAODONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Oursrps Pacs, TWELvEe Guinzas, 
Page £1010 0 
Half-Page ssssscssseseeene 5 5 0 
or 212 6 
AFTOW COlUMN asisccrcersssserereee 310 O 
Half-Column....... - 1180 
Quarter-Column wecsscocrserseee O17 6 
CompPanizs, 

Outside Page #21414 0 
Inside Page .isrccccsscssssscesescceee 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14a. per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,’ 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE & (0/3 LIST 


THE STANDARD WORK ON W 
NEW EDITION (23zp), 86th Thousme - 
cloth, gilt extra, price 53, Handsome} Briere 
in Red and Black. Revised throughout, vated 
WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “ Cavenpisu.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUET, 
NEW EDITION (91H), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilts 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red and Black 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Tarf Clubs, i . 
on the Game by “Gavenpisy.” With @ Treatise 








NEW EDITION (41x), cap. 8vo0, cloth 


Greatly Ealar; 2 Silt extra, 
price er and Revised throughout, 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 


the Portland and Turf Clubs, i i 
oa the Game by “ Cavenpisu.” WIth 6 Treatise 





a 
THE STANDARD WORD ON BILLIARDS 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, Price 10s, 6a, 


BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Champion. Edited by “Cavenvisu.” Wit} 
wards of 200 Illustrations, 7 





FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gil 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red aman” 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS : AMERI- 
CAN LEADS and THE UNBLOOKING Gaus, 


CARD GAMES by “ CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8yo), POOKKET 
SERIES: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads: 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
—_ — ——_ Polish Bezique, 

carté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. il. 
Five. Calabrasella, Sixty-Six, A ae 








THE STANSARD WORK ON PATIENCE, 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s, 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. Illus. 
trated with numerous Diagrams, By “Cavey. 
DISH.” Handsomely Printed in Red and Black, 


THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 
Adopted by the Portland and Turf Olubs. With 
a Guide to the Game, By **Cavenpisu.” 








Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwin; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James CLay. 





SIXTH EDITION, cap. os cloth, gilt extra, 


price 3s. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Pour, F.R.s. An Hssay on the Scientitic 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
““WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 1s, 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
Gate = Clubs; and a Guide to tue 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1898, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book. 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “ FINGER,’ 
“ THUMB,’’ and “ PALM ”-SHAPED DIARIES, 
in neat cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 











THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, £.C. 








SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


* An amusing book, which is certain to find & 
welcome.’’—Standard. 
“A very interesting series.”—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.O. 
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ESSRS. BLISS, SANDS & CO.’S AUTUMN LIST 


Now Ready. 
A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER IN ITALIAN ART. 


Edited by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Any). 
With an Introduction by Rev. ROBERT EYTON (Canon of Westminster). 








Consisting of 50 Large-sized Photogravures, all in duplicate, making in all 100 Plates. 


The subjects represented are all the most celebrated Madonnas, Holy Families, Nativities, Crucifixions, and other subjects 
portraying the various incidents in the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Special permission has been obtained for the Reproduction of the Leonardo Cartoon from the President of the Royal Academy, 
and of the Cowper Madonna from Lord Cowper. 


The Work contains Biographies of all the Artists whose Works are included, together with Descriptive and Historical Notes 
of the Works themselves. 
Prospectuses can be obtained at any Bookseller’s. 


SprommEN PLATES CAN BE VIEWED AT THE PUBLISHERS’ OFFICES, OR AT THE LEMERCIER GALLERY, 35 New Bonp Srreer, W. 
The binding is of the best Roman Vellum and Sky-Blue Buckram. 
PRICE TEN GUINEAS NET. 





ART. 
GREEK ART ON GREEK SOIL. By Jamss M. Horrry, Professor of the History 
of Art in the Yale University. With 12 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt top, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. [Now ready. 





AN IMPORTANT MILITARY WORK. 


LETTERS ON APPLIED TACTICS. By Major Grierenrert, Battalion-Commander 


in the Regiment ‘‘ Von Voigts-Rhetz” (3rd Hanoverian) No. 79. Translated by a Retired ‘Officer. Square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


The book contains twenty-four Tactical exercises dealing with the operations of a small detached force of the three arms; with numerous examples of 
actnal orders worked out by the Author. With 5 Jarge Maps in pocket at end of book, and 4 Coloured Maps inserted in the volume. 


The work is based on the operations around Metz in 1870. It has already reached a Fourth Edition in Germany; has, by command of the Japanese War Office, 





been Translated into Japanese; and has also recently been Translated into French. [Ready immediately. 
ECONOMICS. 
THE HISTORY OF ECONOMICS. By Henry Dounnine Macteop, M.A., Author 
of “The Theory of Credit,” ‘ The Elements of Banking,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, [Lately published. 


“We have no hesitation in describing ‘The History of Economics,’ by Mr, Henry Dunning Macleod, as the most masterly exposition of economic theory that 
has appeared within recent years.” —Bullionist, 





A BOOK OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 
THE AMEER, ABDUR RAHMAN. By Srernen Wueeter, F.R.G.S., sometime 


Fellow of the Punjab University. With Portraits and Maps, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Wheeler’s volame must be regarded as a very valuable and timely contribution to the contemporary history of the Indian Empire.”—Times, 





4. SEASONABLE VOLUME. 


HUNTING AND PRACTICAL HINTS FOR HUNTING MEN. By G. F. 


UNDERHILL, Author of “In and Ont of the Pigskin,” &c. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, [Now ready. 
“Mr, Underhill’s book is one of the best and handiest little books for the novice in the hunting field that we chance to have come across. It is eminently 
Practical, as it professes to be, containing little that is ornamental or superfluous.”—Times, 
“A very useful book, which can be read with advantage by most of those whom one sees at the covert side, is this of Mr. Underhill’s.”"—Field. 


“Tt will find plenty of favour among the Nimrods. Mr. Underhill is a careful writer, with a dash of humour about him, and a bright, clever style. The 
book is one which should be read.”—Sportsman. 





New Novels to Ask for at the Libraries. 


CHLOE: a Novel. By Daruzy Dats, Author of “The Village Blacksmith,” &. Price 6s. 


fealin ‘Chloe,’ the latest literary effort of Darley Dale, is a charming creation, There is not a single unreal character in the book ; they palpitate with life and 
ng. The situations are frequently most amusing, whilst the dialogues are very smart and satirical.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


“*Chloe’ is pleasant reading, and the characters are varied and interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
GEORGE MALCOLM: a Novel. By Gasriet Seroun, Author of “Robert Urquhart,” “ Barncraig,” &. 
ice 6. 


“Mr. Setoun has gained a reputation that we hope will last; there is good work between the covers of ‘George Malcolm.’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A WEEK OF PASSION: a Novel. By Epwarp Jenkins, Author of “Ginx’s Baby,” &c. Price 6s. 


fin a ett book is a capital detective romance. The fine melodramatic plot will keep the reader’s attention firmly fixed, and when he has reached the close he will 
. e to reflect upon the neat character-drawing, and the fact that the story is well written in addition to being well told.”"—Literature. 
Beyond all doubt a powerful novel,” —Spectator. 


IN YEARS OF TRANSITION: a Novel. By Samvet Gorpon, Author of “ A Handful of Exotics.” 6s. 


« sas 
The descriptions of low life in Paris are strong without being coarse; and the writing is excellent.”—Academy. [Now ready. 





LONDON 
BLISS, SANDS and CO., 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS 





NEW BOOKS, 


Illustrated Christmas List post-free. 








2 vols. imperial 8vo, 50s. net. 


A HISTORY OF RENAISSANCE ARCHI- 


TECTURE IN ENGLAND. A.D. 1500-1800. By RxeGinaLp BLOMFIELD, 
M.A., Author of “ The Formal Garden in England.” With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates from Photographs and old 
Prints and Drawings. 4 
“Two handsome and iavisbly illustrated volumes........Mr. Blomfield writes 
well and with admirable lucidity, and has acquitted himself of a great task, 
spread over a wide field, with good judgment and an educated taste,” —Standard, 
“Mr. Blomfield’s book is the most thorough and scholarly contribution to 


the literature of English architecture which we remember for many years.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, 


end his Public Life. By Aymer Vatiancr, M.A., F.S.4. With 60 Illustra- 
tions, including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. : : 4 
“This is,as it ought to be, a beautiful book. It is printed in a simple and 
be «ntiful type, and illustrated by plates of Morris’s designs or finished results in 
rearly all the arts of which he was a master. It contains a reproduction of a 
good photograph, and a complete list of everything that Morris wrote. It isa 
book which for its substance should be read by every true workman, that is to 
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